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The snow-caps are melted from the roofs of the hives; 
the pinched look of the pines is gone, their needles standing 
now alert, their cold bluish color having given place to lively 
green; the crows play high above the wood-tops, swooping and 
cawing till the bare and hollow halls below ring with laughter. 
And why not laughter, when laughter is in the light and in 
the wind and in the water racing down the brook? Because 
this is March and Massachusetts? I will ask the bees. They 
will know. If they are on the wing then this is laughter that 
I hear, and love and life that thrills me, and the crows, and 
the brook, and the naked forest trees. 

I do not know when the bees had their last flight. But 
lo, the winter is past, for they are flying now. The hives be- 
neath the heavy pine trees are singing as I have not heard 
them sing since aster time. I am wise enough to wait in 
patience yet for the spring, if anticipation is waiting. Is it 
not rather possessing, realizing? 

Those medieval doctors of physyk, 


“Old Ypocras, Haley, and Galien; 
Serapion, Rasis, and Avicen” 


who had our bodies composed of the four elements of earth, 
air, fire and moisture were right, at least for the physiology 
of bee-keepers and shepherds and sailors; for such are not 
only composed of the elements, but live and move and have 
their being in them; composed, as to their spirits of pure 
weather, not so much of the four elements, as of the four 
seasons. 

What a mistake one’s trying to run away from the winter! 
Four seasons are shorter than one; swifter because they are 
more varied, more engrossing. And though the item of time | 
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is shorter, life itself is longer. The more weather the more 
experience and expression. If winter comes spring cannot 
be far behind. Nor can the summer if spring comes, nor 
autumn after summer, nor winter. The faster time speeds 
the longer life extends. And nothing so quickens spring’s 
coming as a long hard winter. 

Bee-keepers more than most lovers run ahead of the clock. 
They work with the future. They dwell forever in the com- 
ing season, living much in the spirit, and therefore living 
blameless and perfect and long. There is scarcely winter 
enough in Hingham for the indoor work of the apiary. Feb- 
ruary is hardly gone when there is March, and a soft south 
wind, and 

“The tendre croppes, and the younge sonne,” 
and the laughing crows over the oak woods, and the skunk- 
cabbage breaking through the bottom of the swamp, and the 
humming bees. 

But I will wait. After more than fifty winters I have come 
to know that this first cleansing flight of the bees does not 
fetch the spring. It is winter, really, that fetches the spring. 
Not until the shadbush blooms on the side of Mullein Hill 
will honey weather come. But the bees are out. They think 
the flowers have come. If they can foreshorten the winter, if 
they can fly ahead into spring, where are my wings, and what 
are they for? 

How intimately of earth and sky is bee-keeping! and how 
intensely seasonal! I begin in August to prepare for Decem- 
ber; and start in November to get ready for June. In sum- 
mer I keep working around to the lee side of winter; and in 
winter launch out upon the flowered high seas and honey 
floods of summer and the fall. My most anxious month is 
March, the month of most weather here in Hingham, when 
brood-rearing should begin, when, who knows? the winter 
stores may be used up, the queens dead, disease started, and 
horrid weather ahead for weeks yet! 

No matter how vividly I anticipate the summer, I growl 
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and shiver in the mud of March, a privilege of that more 
abundant life which the keeper of bees enjoys; for he can 
eat his cake and have it, suffer his New England winter, and 
all the while abide in perpetual spring. 

It is not a perfect world, not yet, for God’s great and per- 
fect plan included us who are creators, and who, like him, 
need imperfect things for our perfecting. It is ours to finish 
what God started, ours to work out from hints and sketches 
and unfinished plans that perfect understanding, that adapta- 
tion and mastery which shall make us perfect, finishing thus 
our part in the slow, evolving whole. 


The bees find this a very imperfect home. But what per- 
fection they have wrought within it, meeting the swift honey 
flood with a rush of wings and sacks which dams it and im- 
pounds it against the long drought of winter; and building 
in the deadly chill of winter a little fire of embers, neither 
hot nor cold, but covered so with ashes that no wild blast 
can make it blaze or blow it out. About this fire they gather. 
They neither sleep nor wake; they eat, but only assimilate; 
they move and breathe, but no human eye can see the action, 
life so hidden, so suspended in the cluster that death is baffled, 
storming in vain the bolted gateways in his march across the 
frozen fields. 

We have not yet reached either the physical or the moral 
triumph of the bees over our winter. There is no color in 
my vocabulary vivid enough to paint in the high lights of a 
Massachusetts March. Yet I live more abundantly than 
either the hibernating ground-hog or the sleeping-waking bees 
in their hives. If the March mud and I are mixed of the 
same star-dust, as surely we are, then the March weather 
and I must be of the same spirit-stuff and very much alike. 
I ought then to be able to freeze and thaw, and snow and 
blow, to sleep like the ground-hog, to sing like the March 
bluebirds, to swell like the pussy willows, to find my sap 
starting, my wings stirring, my summer beginning like the 
bees, and all the rest of March. 
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I would discourage no one from keeping bees; the very 
opposite is my purpose: to multiply bee-keepers till the last 
honeyed blossom has its bee. But there are difficulties in bee- 
keeping, as there are in living, which must be faced, and then 
dismissed, if it be possible to dismiss the weather. Not dis- 
missed, but acknowledged and accepted, as you accept any 
other partner in this hazardous game of living. We are all 
very different, but concerning the earth we have very much 
one common interest, namely, to live as long as we can upon 
it. And I may be very odd, but in addition to living long on 
the earth, I have a set purpose to know it, and love it, and 
enjoy it—hence my bees. 

Bee-keeping is as old a craft as any known to man, and 
bees have probably been domesticated as long as cats and 
dogs, a part now of every country home. They are more than 
a domestic touch; they fly far afield and link me with the 
earth, making the larger earth a home, as it ought to be. 
From pole to pole and round the equator, everywhere from 
Hingham to Hongkong either way, is home. Not a mere 
house, not a hotel, not a station between the cradle and the 
grave, but a home—that is what it was intended for, and 
should become. It was made for us, despite the egotism of 
that assumption; it was lighted, ventilated, warmed, decor- 
ated and provisioned for us, and bequeathed to us furnished 
to our every need, even to the bees. Our ancestors had it 
some time before us. It has descended to us, and the title is 
clear. I am not a boarder, or a foundling, or an orphan, or 
a stable boy; I am not a stranger and a pilgrim and a wan- 
derer, as a certain old hymn would make me believe! I am 
under my own vine and fig tree, beside my own fireside, in 
the midst of my own garden in Hingham, as fair a place as 
Eden, even in March. 

I know of persons who think this earth is a boarding-house, 
or a work-house, or a jail. Much depends on where one has 
lived. They sing and scold and pray as if they had rather 


go to heaven than to live here, sick and silly folk in need of 
bees. 
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. When we take this earth as home: see the stars in its ceil- 
ing, look through its windows of dusk and dawn, feel its close 
sky-walls, sit before its winter and summer firesides, work 
with the bees, break bread with flower and bird and beast; 
when we ask its lightning to brown our toast, or preach to 
us on a Sunday from across the sea; when we know that all 
men on its surface are of one blood, that all living things, 
and dead, no doubt, are of the same blood, all done of the 
same divine dust, and touched into shapes divine—then it will 
i home, and we shall know how good a place heaven must 
e. 

I hope it is as good as Massachusetts in March. And this 
has been such a mean March! The weather yesterday was 
in all kinds of temper—and it may be in as many kinds again 
tomorrow. It may rain and sleet and bite and scratch and 
sting and whip, and mix freeze and thaw in the same mud 
hole near the middle of my drive. A dirty snow bank still 
sprawls on the north slope of the yard. The fields, the sky, 
the woods yesterday looked water-logged and dead. It was 
good weather to let alone. I poked the fire, spread my hands 
to the cheery blaze, and listened to the rattle of the fine sleet 
on my window panes. 

_ “The meanest day for weather in all the year!” I muttered. 
Then it is the best of all the days of the year to go abroad in. 
I like great days. I need them. If this is to be the meanest 
day, then it will be magnificently mean. I must not miss it, 
for my soul, like the body of the bee, needs a cleansing flight. 

I shall often speak of the winter sleep of the bees, when 
in the ordinary sense it is not sleep at all, nor hibernation, 
as the queen hornets and bumble-bees hibernate. The little 
fish pool of one of my friends froze solid last year, but when 
it thawed out in the spring the gold-fish, frozen into the ice, 
thawed out also, and swam about as lively as ever. No sus- 
pension of life paralleling that takes place in the bee-hive. 

For the keeper it would be convenient if his bees did sleep, 
and thus relieve him of anxiety over their winter stores, which 
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amount to thirty or forty pounds of the choicest honey of 
the season’s crop for every hive. If they slept he could then 
take all the honey for himself. Only then there would be no 
honey to take, for there would be no incentive to store. Hav- 
ing no need to eat during the winter the bees would feel no 
urge to lay by anything in the summer, and, living from hand 
to mouth, they would lose their industrious ways and soon 
their cunning. The whole business of bee-keeping turns on 
the bees’ need of food for the winter, or for that flowerless 
period in lands divided into dry and rainy seasons. 

Bees in Hingham may form their winter cluster as early 
as Thanksgiving Day and never break the strange muster 
until April, feeding all of that time, yet voiding nothing. If 
the honey is as pure as granulated sugar and water the diges- 
tive system has the power to assimilate all of it, the only im- 
purity, or waste, in the hive to be cared for, being that exhaled 
into the constantly moving air through the incredibly slow 
breathing of the bees. 

The cluster usually forms in the center of the hive, massed 
densely between the combs, the bees against the cells dipping 
directly into the honey, passing it back, mouth to mouth, to 
the bees next to them, and these in turn, passing it on to those 
farther out, until the outermost bee from the center has sup- 
ped. Meanwhile the whole kneading batch is slowly dissolv- 
ing, slowly forming, the bees on the outside of the cluster 
sinking imperceptibly through the living quicksand till they 
touch bottom on the combs. 

Very much alive at the heart of this mass, very much more 
active than any other member of it, is the queen. She is lay- 
ing no eggs now, having only plain honey food, with the rest 
of the cluster; but it would seem that she must need more 
food than the workers from her extra activity, and so must 
be in more need than they of clearing her clogged system 
with a strong far flight. But does she ever fly, except with 
the swarm, once she has returned from her wedding in the 


blue? 
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The supply of winter stores is not often chemically pure. 
It is adulterated with honey-dew and other impurities which 
cannot be digested and these, gradually accumulating in the 
bodies of the bees, lead to great restlessness toward the 
spring; and if prolonged cold delays the cleansing flight may 
cause dysentery and the death of the colony. 

Here on this first flight of the spring we are face to face 
with a fact that is much more of a mystery. The hive-bee can 
void its excrement only on the wing. After ages of making- 
over to colony life of being and body, it has come about 
that the very muscles which clear the body of waste cannot 
function unless the bee is in open flight. How long would the 
thousands of bees survive the fetid atmosphere in the close- 
walled chamber if it were otherwise? How could the combs 
be kept clean, the air pure, the compact cluster kept whole- 
some and healthy, especially with only a square inch or two 
of open doorway for ventilation at the bottom of the hive? 
The individual bee has made a complete surrender. The will 
of the hive has taken her over, even to the humblest function, 
decreeing that this cleansing flight shall take place in the free- 
blowing air and the incinerating sun. 

I have seen the outside of the hive stained almost a solid 
yellow after this flight; and drying clothes on a line so spotted 
that they had to be rewashed. But not a spot within the hive 
where all was sweet and sanitary. And when the flight is 
over, if the weather again turns cold, the cluster will reform 
in new places on the combs, where the stores are in sealed 
abundance, able now and content to wait until they hear the 
horns of April, or the more distant, softer harps of May. 

I watch this first flight with intense interest, for it pretty 
clearly reveals the strength of the colony and the conditions 
inside the hives. I watch it with wonder, too, at Nature’s 
ways; at the marvelous changes in the anatomy of these small 
creatures that answer to the large demands of their highly 
organized society. 

The bee colony is a social and spiritual ideal. And the 
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spirit has so far conquered the flesh that down to the abdom- 
inal muscles there has been a redesigning of the machine, 
these lowly muscles elevated, made marvelous, attached to 
the mechanism of the wings, having some part in the work 
of flight, and so acting only in the infinite, stainless air far 
outside the city walls. 

Many a bee lies dead on the sodden ground as a result of 
this unthinkable restraint. Already a sharp chill stabs the 
sunshine and sends the humming bands with numb, uncertain 
wings fumbling at their narrow doors. The flight is over. 
A swift rush into the healing air and sun, and a winter’s woes 
are forgotten, a winter’s ills are cured. 

And I need such a flight more than my bees. So, putting 
on my boots and sou’wester, I will mix in with the mean 
March mess. Does it happen to be the twenty-first of the 
month, the worst day in the year for weather? The worse 
the better. My disease is desperate. I can take strong med. 
icine. As off I go across the fields, the lines of Fitzgerald’s 
“Old Song,” taught me by my ancient bee-keeping friend, 
John Burroughs, return to me: 


“When such a time cometh, 
I do retire 
Into an old room 
Beside a bright fire-— 
O pile a bright fire!” 


But there is still so much kindle to my blood, I am so easily 
set afire, that the more I pile on of this water-logged out- 
doors, the hotter inside of me is the burning, purging blaze. 

This is Official Spring Day. The ‘“‘sun crosses the line” on 
this day, and day and night are equal. The world was made 
on this day, if the old writers knew anything about it, and I 
think they did. I must be out to see if it might not happen 
again, and how it happens, and just what a making world 
looks like. 

But I shall see a new world on the twenty-second, and on 
the twenty-third! It is a new world every day. On the 
twenty-first, however, I shall behold more of the beautiful 
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confusion of the world-making process than in any other pass- 
age of the year. For in this storm the foundations of the 
deep are broken up. The grip of winter slips. The streams 
break out and leap for joy. The wild wind comes roaring 
up the river, whipping the open water to suds, and blowing 
the foam over bank and bridge into flying spray and spume. 
The hives will hum inside today, though no bee will leave 
her berth. But bigger ships will clear their winter harbors. 
On the wings of the wind will come the wild ducks and brant 
and geese; and in the bosom of the wind the lesser birds; 
robins, phoebes, bluebirds, blackbirds, the passing fox-spar- 
rows and buntings. And—winds and waves and streams 
and birds and bees, the stars and very stones—all of them 
clap their hands and shout the wild creation song. No mo- 
ment in the rest of the year shall equal this for high tumult 
and tempestuous joy. To share it with all of the wild ele- 
ments is to return to the elements oneself. So, when 
“The gigantic 
Storm-wind of the Equinox” 

sweeps the land let it sweep over me. Let it sweep through 
and waken me; break up the ice within me; drive in the high 
vernal tides after the drought of winter; bring me my birds 
and frogs, the gold of the willows, the swelling maple buds, 
the joyous bees; fill me with all the color, the wealth, the 
song, the purpose of the spring. 

Descending from the highest, barest crest of the hills, I 
work around the southern, pine-covered slopes to a sheltered 
cove and listen to the scratching of the fox-sparrows. A 
large flock of them, arriving with the van of the storm, is 
harboring here leeward of the hills, digging busily and as 
busily singing. When the gale is overblown they will head 
away farther north. Out of the lull beneath the hill I plunge 
into the barren swamp. Stark maples, ragged yellow birches, 
and a few wet-footed hemlocks stand here above the swelling 
alders. The green of the hemlocks is the only touch of color 
in the sullen gloom. No, here in the half-thawed current of 
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the stream are bright patches of watercress. And here a 
flower, a host of tiny flowerets, within the thick protecting 
spathes of the skunk-cabbage! 

All over the cold oozy floor of the swamp the purple tents 
are rising, each holding its spike of flowerets soon to be dusty 
with pollen. And soon to call the bees! For they will gather 
here, where in other stormy springs they sowed. Not even 
this coarse flower wastes its sweetness, however deeply bed- 
ded in the lowering swamp; nor any spray of yellow spicebush 
on the warmer slopes; nor any star-eyed bit of chick-weed 
buried under the wet leaves beside the garden wall. 


And this is March! And the line storm! But the bees 
have had their cleansing flight; and I am returning through 
the soaked and muddy fields as if my boots were winged. It 
will snow again, no doubt. It will freeze and rain and blow. 
But the sun has crossed the line. Spring is on my side of the 
sphere. And nothing now can stop the running that has got 
into the brook, and into my feet, and into the wings of the 
crows and bees, and into the fins of the fish, and into the very 
heart of the earth, with the coming of this equinoxial storm. 


LOOKING-GLASS HOUSE 
(Wherein Alice Sees ‘Saint Joan.’’) * 


‘TROWBRIDGE LARNED 


“It seems rather pretty,” said Alice, rubbing her eyes, ‘“‘but 
it’s rather hard to understand”? 

(You see she didn’t like to confess even to herself, that she 
couldn’t make it out at all.) 

“Somehow it seems to fill my head with ideas—only I 
don’t know exactly what they are!” 

“Stuff and nonsense!’’ cried the Queen. 

“Oh!” said Alice. ‘I never would have dared to say that. 
Is it so bad, then? Is it really?” 

“You don’t understand,” puffed the Queen—now quite 
purple in the face from applauding. ‘You’re an American, 
aren't you? And I’m English, aren’t I?” 

“Y-yes,” said Alice, timidly. “But I don’t live in New 
York. I-I’m afraid I live in New Jersey, and if they don’t 
make haste—” 

““Make haste while the sun shines,’ murmured the Queen. 

“But the sun isn’t shining,” protested Alice. ‘It must be 
almost midnight, and my train—” 

“Quite so!” nodded the Queen— 

“Shining with all his might 

And this was odd, because it was 

The middle of the night.’ 

“Now, let’s consider that proved, and say no more about 
it. Besides, if you knew anything at all, you’d know the sun 
never sets on our dominions.” 

‘““What, never?’ asked Alice, innocently, quite unaware 
that she was making a Victorian quotation. 

“I might have known you would say that!” retorted the 
Queen, bitterly. ‘“Flippant flapper, flippant flapper, flippant 
flapper!” 


*Empire Theatre, New York—indefinitely. 
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“Nothing of the sort!” said Alice indignantly. “T only 
asked you a civil question in unnatural history.” 

“Then tell me,” demanded the Queen—‘what kind of a 
play is this?” 

“Ts that a conundrum?” asked Alice, cautiously, ‘‘or some- 
thing in Professor Baker’s course?” 

“I thought as much,” said the Queen, with a sniff. “If 
you knew what kind of a play it was, you’d answer me right 
off, pitter-patter.”’ 

“But it’s such a hard question to answer,” pleaded Alice. 
“However, it’s on the programme somewhere. I think it’s: 
called a comical play. There are several jokes in it.” 

“Chronicle play!’ snapped the Queen. 

“What's that?” asked Alice. 

“Here, look it up for yourself !’’ exclaimed the Queen. 

She took from her sleeve a tiny Worcester dictionary, no 
larger than a postage stamp. Alice turned the leaves. 

“You won't find a// the words there,” cautioned the Queen. 

“T should say not!” said Alice. ‘There must be millions 
and millions of words in this play. But then of course some 
of them are used more than once.” 

“Have you found it?” asked the Queen, impatiently. 

“It doesn’t seem to be here,” said Alice. “But there’s a 
word very much like it. ‘Chronic.’ Will that do?” 

“What does he say about it?’ asked the Queen, doubt- 
fully. “It sounds all right. But then of course the sense is 
important, too.” 

““Chronic,’” quoted Alice. “ ‘Continuing for a long pe- 
riod—always unfavorably.’ Is that near enough?” 

“Yes and no!” said the Queen, judicially. ‘Next time I’ll 
bring my Unabridged. Let me see if I can make it clear to 
you. One writes and writes and writes until it’s chronic. 
And then one writes a thing that’s chronicle. But I’! ask 
Bernard about it, to make sure. He'd be bound to know.” 


t 
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“But what does always unfavorably mean?” asked Alice. 

“Simple enough!” said the Queen, in a superior tone. “If 
you wrote favorably about people, it wouldn’t be satire, would 
ite? 

“Is this satire?” asked Alice. “I thought it was about a 
Saint. Then Mr. Shaw doesn’t care much for Saint Joan? 
I think she’s cute.”’ 

“As much as he cares about anybody,” explained the 
Queen. ‘He can’t afford to love people much, but he simply 
dotes on ideas. Ideas and I-deals.” 

“Just what I said in the first place,” exclaimed Alice, 
brightly. “It seems to fill my head with ideas—only I don’t 
know exactly what they are! Did you ever ride a hobby- 
horse on the Merry-go-round, with the hurdy-gurdy going, 
until you got real dizzy?” 


“Certainly not!” frowned the Queen. 
’ 


“Tm sorry,” said Alice, simply. “If you had, you would 
know just how I feel. Sort of lifted up, but not so very 
clear in my head.” 

“Well, that’s something,” said the Queen in a kinder voice. 
“And I think you’re a bright little girl, even if you don’t 
seem to know that the sun never sets on the British Empire. 
Don’t they teach you that in your schools?” 

“They did,” said Alice. ‘‘But they don’t any more. Not 
since Mr. Hylan has forbidden it. Or perhaps it was Mr. 
Hearst.” 

“No matter,” smiled the Queen. ‘You suggested to me 
a very witty remark. ‘Make haste while the sun shines.’ ” 

She took an enormous memorandum book from her pocket, 
and wrote the epigram down. 

“Dll give it to Bernard,” she explained, “for his next play. 
Bernard is a nice boy, and doesn’t mean all he says. He has 
a kind heart when you really know him, and some day he'll 
be knighted.” 

“Would he be like the White Knight?” asked Alice. 
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“You've said it,” said the Queen, thoughtfully. “Only 
whiter—ever so much whiter.” 

“I don’t see how that could be,’’ objected Alice. ‘How 
can anyone be whiter than white? Unless of course he was 
an Albion. . . Or perhaps I mean an Albino,” she added 
under her breath. 

‘Don’t contradict me!” scowled the Queen. “Did you 
never hear of the Queen’s English ?”’ 

“No, Ma’am. I mean Yes, Ma’am,”’ said Alice meekly. 

“Bernard can’t help being Irish,” pursued the Queen. 
“They say Saint Patrick carried a big shillelah. There’s 
nothing else the matter with Bernard. Nothing at all. Ex- 
cept—” 

She looked fearfully around. 

““Except—” prompted Alice. 

“The George,” said the Queen, mysteriously. ‘He was 
named after St. George, you know—Great Britain’s patron 
Saint.” 

“That would annoy him, of course,” agreed Alice. 

“Annoy him is right,’”’ said the Queen. ‘During the War 
especially, it was something fierce, as you Americans say. 
Now, if he would only be knighted! It doesn’t hurt so much 
—not nearly so much as a blow with a blackthorn. Then, 
his new name would be ‘Bernard, Lord Gawd’—or some- 
thing suitable like that, and he’d soon forget all about the 
George. And until he does, I fear there is no hope for him. 
Now he’s started on the Saints, you simply can’t stop him.” 

A tear rose in the Queen’s eye, and trickled down her nose. 

“If that were only all!” she sobbed softly. 

“AIL!” echoed Alice—so interested in something really 
human that she quite forgot her surroundings. “All! Is 
there anything more?” 

“Yes,” said the Queen, ‘there is. Something so dra- 
matic that this seems hardly the place to tell it!” 


“Do go on!” implored Alice. “I so feel the need of ex- 
citement.”’ 


’ 
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“Only a few are in the secret,” explained the Queen. “Mr. 
William Archer, Mr. A. B. Walkley, and the Walrus. But 
sooner or later it is bound to come out. He—he . .. .” 

Her voice sank to a whisper. 

fee a Roper to dragons—if you know what I mean.” 

ut T don ak said Alice—once more bewildered. Was 
everything in Looking-Glass House so topsy-turvy, so unreal? 
She felt a longing for the fresh air and Fred Stone. 

“A bother to dragons. It’s a quotation,” said the Queen. 
“The Bible or Shakespeare. I can’t be sure—no one ever is.” 

“I don’t remember,” said Alice, wearily. ‘You must ex- 
cuse me, but my head’s going round and round.” 

“Listen,” said the Queen, trying her best to be American. 
“Listen! It’s like this: He was named after St. George. 
See? He has the dragon complex! There! I’ve spilled the 
beans.” 

“Oh, dear!’’ exclaimed Alice. ‘‘How dreadful!” 

““Yes,”’ said the Queen. “He sees dragons all about him, 
and he wants to tell the world. Every play he writes has a 
dragon between the lions—sometimes two or three dragons. 
He sees them when no one else does—it’s what he calls his 
‘normal eyesight.’ He insists, as it were, on draggin’ ’em in.” 

“Oh!” said Alice. “J was taught to say ‘dragging.’ Do 
all the English drop their ‘G’s’? I thought it was only their 
‘H’s’ that they dropped.” 

The Queen was on the point of replying, when a young 
man came slowly up the aisle. He wore a well-made business 
suit, with a starched collar, and was reading what Alice took 
to be a letter. 

“See!” said the Queen. ‘Here comes Mr. Rithmus, the 
poet. He’s written his impressions of the play. Now we'll 
know whether we liked it or not.” 

“Won't the critics tell us?’ asked Alice. 

“The critics are always amusing,” answered the Queen. 
“But they’re so easily pleased, poor dears! Except when 
something really bores them, such as ‘As You Like It.’ Pil 
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say that much for Bernard. He never could have written 
anything so slow. And he loathes poetry.” 

She put out a detaining hand: 

“You are commanded by the Queen.” 

The poet, evidently accustomed to ladies, yielded up his 
MSS with a smile. 

“You will find it a compromise,” he caid, ‘‘in its technique. 
It nites the numdrumness of the older, abandoned school 
with the conundrumness of the newer, expressionistic spirit. 


Alice, thus enticed, sat up, and shared the poem with the 
Queen: 


JABBERTALKY 


*T was grilling, and the blithy bloke 
Did guy and gimbel in the nave; 
All flimsy was the borrodjoke, 
And the nome laffs outgrave. 


“Beware the Jabbertalk, my Son! 
The shaws that write, the shaws that scratch! 
Beware the Flubdub bird and shun 
The gloomious Dandersnatch!” 


He took his hammond sword in hand: 

Long time the Manxman foe he sought— 
So rested he by the Humdrum tree, 

And stood three hours in thought. 


And as in gruffish thought he stood, 
The Jabbertalk, with I’s of fame, 

Came piffling through the garrul wood, 
And bernard as it came. 


One, two! One, two! Thank God it’s through! 
The hammond blade went snicker-snack ! 
He knew it bled, but still its head 
Went on a-talking back. 


"Twas grilling, and the epilog 

Did tire and timbel in the nave; 
All jimsy was the dramadog, 

And the nome laffs outrave. 
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“Bah 2 


Was it the Queen expressing her disapproval? No. The 
Queen had somehow vanished, along with the Poet. Alice 
rubbed her eyes, and looked around. 

“Ba-a, ba-al’”’ 


The lights went up; the play was over. To her astonish- 
ment, Alice saw an audience made up entirely of sheep. They 
were not disapproving, but applauding. 

“Ba-a, ba-al’’ 

With a shudder, Alice saw the curtain go up again. Some 
one on the stage began to talk. She seemed to see menace in 
the large eyes of the sheep. Even the little lambs glared at 
her. 

Alice had an inspiration. 

“Woof, woof!” she cried. 


The sheep shrank back from her. She rushed up the aisle, 
and out the nearest exit—out to fresh air and Fred Stone. 


VERSE 
Joun RicHARD MoRELAND 
A HANDFUL OF HOLLY 


O Christmas comes to every town 
And all about the market-stands 
Are men and women black and brown 

With holly in their hands. 


The little leaves are cool and green 
And tipped with points as sharp as steel. 
The small, round berries flame between, 
As bright as cochineal. 


The fruit is symbol of a King 
Born in a manger Christmas Morn; 
The sharp points for remembering 
Love wore a crown of thorn. 


The women hold the bright boughs high, 
‘‘A merry Christmas” shout the men. 

And all who pass will stop and buy— 
And turn and buy again. 


THE SHEPHERD 


The old church in the moonlight seems 
A shepherd leaning on a staff 
Who nods and dreams 
As hours pass. 
The white stones and the graves are sheep 
Asleep 
In the cool grass. 


When will the cock 
Crow 
And the shepherd know 
The hour to rise 
And lead his flock 
To the blue meadow of the skies? 


BROWNING’S THEORY OF LOVE. 


LOUIS WANN 
UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


It may be well to indicate clearly at the outset of this pa- 
per just what we mean by the subject ‘““Browning’s Theory of 
Love,” especially since the word ‘‘Love” is capable of a be- 
wildering number of associations. It has been my intention 
to begin by considering love in its broadest possible mean- 
ing, that we may gather into our net all of the varieties of 
life which the sea of Browning’s poetry will yield, necessary 
as it may be, later on, to restrict ourselves to one main aspect 
of the subject for intensive study. It will be our endeavor 
to answer such questions as the following: What is the place 
of love in Browning’s theory of life? What type of love 
does he particularly favor? What are the peculiar difficul- 
ties and the peculiar conquests of love? What is the special 
value of love in human life? 

It may also prove profitable, superfluous as this may seem, 
_ to remind ourselves of certain more or less accepted axioms 
regarding other aspects of Browning’s life and work, in order 
that certain assertions regarding his attitude toward love 
may be more easily accepted without demonstration. We may 
remind ourselves of his abounding vigor, his optimism, his 
hearty acceptance of the essential goodness of the material 
world we live in. We may recall, on the other hand, his ac- — 
ceptance of evil as necessary to soul-development, his insis-. 
tence on the value even of failure. We may call to mind, 
also, his intense interest in individual character and the minute 
analysis of the soul, his belief in the law of progress, and his 
consequent general acceptance of the future life and belief in 
the ultimate wisdom of God. 

In approaching directly the subject of our study, we may 
first ask: What are the possible objects of love, viewed in its 
broadest sense? Starting with the individual human being 
as the focal point of a widening circle of interests, we may 
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discern some eight types of love. There is first, love of self 
and one’s powers, engendering confidence in one’s own God- 
given or acquired abilities, and embracing very often one’s 
possessions as though they were parts of one’s self, In its 
lowest form this self-love is selfishness; in its highest form 
it is self-reliance. In this highest form its worthiest exponent 
is probably Emerson. It is needless to say that Browning 
finds little real place for this type of love—his approved 
heroes and heroines are always reaching out beyond them- 
selves. They are not self-sufficient. The second type of love, 
in order of accessibility, is love of kindred, those with whom 
one is thrown willy-nilly, whose blood-connection seems to 
call as a matter of course for some affectionate recognition, of 
son for mother, of father for daughter, of brother for sister. 
It is striking that we do not offhand think of any notable man 
of letters who has insisted with any special emphasis upon 
this type of love. How many works of art do we have that 
with any real distinction portray these relationships of mother, 
father, brother, and sister, one to the other? King Lear is 
merely a notable exception, and we do not think of consider- 
ing Shakespeare as very prominently the portrayer of the 
love of kindred. Certainly Browning takes little interest in 
this type of love—possibly because of its matter-of-fact con- 
dition. The third type of love is that for one of an opposite 
sex, primarily because of the difference in sex. This of course 
is the subject of the literature of love par excellence. It is 
the cynosure of all poetic eyes. There was never a great poet 
who did not handle it. Biology makes it the most immediately 
commanding manifestation of the great love principle. It 
would be invidious to name the great portrayers of sex-love— 
they are so numerous. And Browning not only belongs 
among them, but he belongs here more than anywhere else, 
almost exclusively, as we shall see. The fourth type of love 
is that for friends. Tennyson celebrates it in In Memoriam, 
and Montaigne not only celebrates it in his notable essay on 
Friendship but he lived it in his exclusive devotion to the one 
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friend of his life, Etienne de la Boetie. Browning had few 
intimate friends, especially among men, and his poetry is 
singularly lacking in the portrayal of the beauty of friend- 
love. Higher than friend-love is love of man in general. 
Few poets have displayed this love both passionately and in- 
telligently. Shelley was one of them, Browning had little 
interest in political and economic problems, and he had little 
faith in Utopias and millenniums. Browning did not love man- 
kind as did Shelley nor yearn, as did he, for its deliverance 
from tyranny and injustice through the power of love. Be- 
yond man, individually and collectively, is the great back- 
ground of nature. We count St. Francis, Wordsworth, and 
Bryant among the true worshippers of nature. But, while 
Browning has many beautiful nature passages and some na- 
ture poems, nature has no great primary appeal for him. She 
affords background for the individual man. Then, beyond 
man and nature are all those abstractions which have come 
to be the objects of the sincerest devotion on the part of the 
great seers—the love of Truth in Milton, the love of Beauty 
in Spenser and Keats, the love of Goodness in Tennyson, the 
love of Justice in Shelley, the love of Country in Kipling. 
Now it is absurd to deny that at least the love of Truth holds 
a very high place in Browning’s poetry—the Ring and the 
Book is a magnificent proof of the fact. And though 
Browning disregarded formal Beauty, he certainly reverenced 
Goodness and Justice and had some, though comparatively 
slight, feeling for Country. Yet for none of these abstrac- 
tions does he have the passion found in Keats and Shelley, 
who are forever proclaiming their loves. Finally, there is the 
love of God—the ultimate love possible. Not many poets 
have shown a really passionate and zealous love of God, as 
have the saints. Crashaw had it. So had Vaughan and Her- 
bert. Most of the love of God in literature is too little emo- 
tional, too much intellectual—to the point that it ceases to 
be love at all. Browning believed in God as a God who loved 
men. I have difficulty in convincing myself that Browning 
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was a man who zealously loved God, as he did love Mrs. 
Browning, 

If our analysis has been correct, it is now at least clear 
what manifestation of love most zealously interests Browning 
himself. Being a poet, he could not help proclaiming the su- 
premacy of some kind of love as against the principle of hate. 
Reaching ever out beyond himself as he did, he could not be 
satisfied with self-love. Being a searcher for the unusual, 
he would find little stimulus in the matter-of-course love of 
kindred. Being individualistic and concerned with soul de- 
velopment, he found most satisfaction in that type of love 
that allowed the interplay of one individual upon another, as 
is impossible in the love of mankind at large, nature, truth, or 
God. Being inherently reserved, he was temperamentally un- 
fitted to portray the love of friends. Being the vigorous and 
hearty delighter in the good things of this earth, he was no 
Platonic lover. He was a singer of that modern love that 
has been portrayed in a multitude of forms from Dante to 
Shelley—that most immediate, most vital, most profoundly 
emotional, and most passionate love—that of man for woman 
and woman for man. 

But this is not all. Not only does Browning delight in this 
love because it most appeals to him, he believes that it is 
symbolic and representative of all love. He believes that the 
love of man for woman differs in nc real aspect from man’s 
love for God—it is a divine spark. It holds in a sort of mi- 
crocosm the elements of universal love. If, therefore, we at- 
tain to realization of the ideal in this type, we are attaining 
the realization of the love of God. And as we fail of reali- 
zation we fail to find God. 


Browning’s insistence upon love as of primary importance 
has nothing of originality in it. Dante so insisted, Shelley so 
insisted, and so have scores of poets. More than all, of 
course, insisted the Great Poet himself who ushered in the 
Christian era with a Gospel of love. It is, of course, Brown- 
ing’s treatment of his chosen type of love, his endless pursuit 
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of all its dangers and joys, his revelation of its subtle effects 
upon the soul, that stamp him as unique. He begins, as all 
must, with the assertion of its supremacy. But the path he 
takes is his own. 

I have gathered together all of Browning’s poems that 
could properly be called love poems. I have found sixty-four 
in all, ranging from Paracelsus in 1835 to Asolando in 1889. 
It is noteworthy that to the fifteen-year period of Browning’s 
relationship with Mrs. Browning (1845-1861) belong twen- 
t} four poems, eighteen of them appearing in Men and Wo- 
men (1885). To the period after Mrs. Browning’s death 
belong thirty-three. Only seven love poems, apparently, date 
from before his acquaintance with Elizabeth Barrett. 

An analysis of these sixty-four poems reveals to me what is, 
I hope, no more fanciful arrangement, but one that is thor- 
oughly consistent with Browning’s life-philosophy. They 
arrange themselves in groups forming an upright letter Y. 
Beginning at the base of the Y as the point of departure we 
have Browning’s insistence on love as the primary principle 
of life. He then shows the pursuit of love in those poems 
whose tendency is all in one upward direction. But at a cer- 
tain point, where the two arms of the Y join, the road forks. 
Some of the poems take the road to the left, step by step to- 
ward the realization of the ideal. The others take the road 
to the right, farther and farther in the direction of non-reali- 
zation and failure. It is a fascinating study to see how evenly 
balanced are these two roads in Browning’s love-poetry. 

The initial step in Browning’s treatment of love was taken 
at the very outset of his career. Paracelsus (1835) presents, 
among other things, the contrast between Paracelsus, the de- 
votee of knowledge, and Aprile, the worshipper of love; and 
the sin of Paracelsus lay in his overlooking love. Hence, 
Browning insists, the primary importance of the emotional 
life of man and especially of the cultivation of love as the 
transforming power. 

With this initial step taken, Browning next shows the ap- 
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proaches to love and the objects of love in such fanciful poems 
as Women and Roses and The Flower’s Name, and in the 
dozen short love poems interspersed between the longer poems 
of Ferishtah’s Fancies. The more passionate love lyric, In 
Three Days, belongs essentially to this group also, displaying 
as it does the waiting lover who realizes the chance of a 
change in his sweetheart but scorns the danger. He is on the 
threshold of that temporary attainment which forms the sub- 
ject of the next group of poems, 

This third group portrays the passionate love of the mo- 
ment, the ecstatic attainment of that earthly bliss which seems 
to the young the be-all and the end-all of love. It is anomalous 
that four of these poems should form part of the late 4solando 
(1889), long after Browning had ceased his genuine interest 
in this stage of the passion. They were probably gleanings, 
as Stopford Brooke suggests, from his earlier compositions. 
The poem called Now is a poem of passion presenting 


“The moment eternal— 
While cheeks burn, arms open, eyes shut and lips meet!” 


Summum Bonum declares that 


“Brightest truth, purest trust in the universe—all were for me 
In the kiss of one girl.” 


The poem entitled 4 Pearl—A Girl says that you are cre- 
ation’s lord if you can utter the true word and let the soul of 
a girl escape to you: 


“T am wrapt in blaze. 
Creation’s lord, of heaven and earth 
Lord whole and sole—by a minute’s birth— 
Through the love in a girl!” 


A poem entitled Speculative is a retrospect on the momen- 

tary passion of love. The speaker would give up all 
“So we both meet nor part again!” 

Confessions is not the kind of thing we expect in Brown- 
ing. Yet it is here—a fine contribution to the group. It is a 
retrospect of passionate love with a girl. As he looks back, 
he does not view the world as a “vale of tears,” with the 
clergyman. Far from it: 

“How sad and bad and mad it was—But then, how it was sweet!” 
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The last and finest of this group is the much-admired In a 
Gondola, presenting the precarious joy of love—the trium- 
phant scorn of ‘‘the Three” who are to deal the death-blow to 
this momentary attainment. “The Three’ have never truly 
lived, says the lover “‘but I have lived indeed, and so—(yet 
one more kiss )—can die!”’ 

It is quite obvious that Browning approves in general of 
this manifestation of love, however he may disapprove of cer- 
tain details. It is a necessary step on the earthly plane toward 
the realization of the spiritual ends of love. 

Up to this point all of the poems point toward some form 
of attainment. But here the road divides into two branches, 
and the successive stages on each road, balancing each other 
as they do, move farther and farther apart, toward final reali- 
zation on the left, toward final failure on the right. 

It is obvious that after the passionate experience of mo- 
mentary joy must come one of two results—either the ex- 
perience becomes idealized and the earthly gives place to the 
spiritual, or some form of hindrance to further advance is 
interposed. It may be the bar of social convention that is 
yielded to, it may be a satiric realization of the transitoriness 
of love and the fickleness of the lovers, it may be an abnormal 
reaction to the whole experience. 

Continued progress is illustrated in such a poem as Rudel 
to the Lady of Tripoli, presenting the ideal created by the poet 
who loves deeply, nobly, and wholly, not caring for men’s 
praise for his songs but needing to worship the Lady as the 
sunflower turns to the sun. It is seen in the Song beginning, 
“Nay but you, who do not love her,” which maintains that 
true love does not require praise, is even impossible to those 
who are always searching for something to admire, Progress 
is also shown in Love Among the Ruins, which declares that 
“Tove is best’—better than power or gold; in Evelyn Hope, 
that confident assertion that the dead girl will in time love 
the older man, for God ‘‘creates the love to reward the love, 
and he can wait’; and in the companion poems, Love in a Life 
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and Life in a Love, which show unwearied devotion to an 
eluding love—the constant pursuit of ideals. The final poem 
of this group is the rather baffling Numpholeptos, which in 
Browning’s own words is “An allegory . . . of an impossible 
ideal object of love.’ In all of these poems just cited, love 
has advanced to the state of idealization, no longer depend- 
ent on the momentary passion. 

But in the corresponding group on the road to failure we 
have such things as the satiric Earth’s Immortalities, present- 
ing both Fame and Love, commonly considered immortal. Yet 
the poet’s grave is neglected, and the love that began with 
March is quenched with the coming of the snows, while the 
passionate cry “Love me forever!’ is now bitter mockery. 
We have the Prologue to Pacchiarotto, presenting a wall di- | 
viding the poet from the girl. So, says Browning, the walls 
divide us from the things we love, though he hopes to send his 
spirit through them to the love beyond. And we have the 
fascinating poem of Porphyria’s Lover, which I choose to 
interpret as showing the abnormal turn that love may take, 
the momentary posession of Porphyria driving the lover to 
strangle her that she may be his forever. Whether the lover 
is sane or insane, it is obvious that he did not make her his 
forever—he lost her. 

On a higher plane than these two groups is the next pair 
of groups. More significant than mere idealization is the 
manifestation of the tangible benefits of love, the saving 
power. of love; and more pathetic than love’s hindrances are 
love’s defeats. We have saving love and defeated love. In 
the first group, Browning gives us Natural Magic, which pro- 
claims the power of love to bring into a barren life the 
warmth and blossoms of summer, as does the Hindu magi- 
cian. He shows in the little tale appended to The Two Poets 
of Croisic that just as the cricket took the place of the broken 
string on the poet’s lyre, so love repairs the broken harmonies 
of a man’s life: 


“A girl’s ‘Love’ comes aptly in when gruff grows his singing.” 
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‘We have as the most striking illustration of the saving 
power of love the stirring Count Gismond, whose hero, by his 
instant repudiation of Count Gauthier’s lying defamation, 
saved the birthday-queen to a life of thrilling wedded bliss. 


The contrasting group presents such pieces as In a Year, 
showing the defeat of love through the woman’s mistake of 
giving wealth, ease, beauty, and youth instead of the love 
which the man needed. We have 4 Serenade at the Villa, 
which, in spite of the commentators, I cannot take as a really 
humorous poem. In it I see a lover genuinely devoted to an 
obdurate mistress. He hopes that she welcomed his song as 
an earnest of faithfulness, but he fears, rightly, that she merely 
resented his intrusion on her privacy. Time’s Revenges shows 
us a lover who, in compensation for his lack of love for his 
friend, is doomed to rebuff from his sweetheart. The lover 
has sacrificed all to a futile love, In the same group, por- 
traying defeated love, Browning had five notable poems that 
show his uniqueness in the handling of the great passion. The 
place of failure in soul-development, which we have noted as 
one of Browning’s cardinal principles, is given striking illus- 
tration at this point, making us feel that to Browning a noble 
acceptance of defeat may be more worth-while to the soul than 
triumphant attainment. The Last Ride Together, considered 
by many the noblest of all Browning’s love poems, presents the 
noble resignation of the unrequited lover—riding together be- 
comes his heaven, though the end of the ride is not far off. 
One Way of Love also shows a dignified acceptance of defeat 
in love. The Lost Mistress presents the quiet resignation of 
a great love in a spirit of sacrifice. Misconceptions displays 
the false hopes aroused by a temporary love, which neverthe- 
less was worth while to the defeated lover. And finally Cris- 
tina shows the rich gain to the soul which for a moment pos- 
sessed another’s love and then lost it. The coquette allowed 
the world’s honour to trample out the light of love, but her 
lover kept the light burning forever. So we see that defeat 
in love may be mere defeat or it may mean some gain to the 
soul, though the love itself is never realized. 
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On a still higher plane are the next contrasting groups. On 
the one hand we have love approaching those very serious pit- 
falls encountered well along on the road to realization. They 
usually occur after marriage or at least well after the early 
days of love are gone and the opportunity has been given for 
doubt and distrust to enter. But this love surmounts all dif_- 
culties and goes on. On the other side, we have those poems 
that may be called the ‘‘might-have-been” poems of love— 
retrospects on the pathetic failure of one or both of the indi- 
viduals concerned to achieve a union that would have been the 
saving of both. 

In the group showing love’s difficulties conquered we have 
Two in the Campagna, presenting the lover’s conclusion as to 
the impossibility of complete satisfaction on earth for even 
genuine love. Yet in spite of the 

“Infinite passion, and the pain 

Of finite hearts that yearn,” 
we feel that the difficulty is conquered by its mere acceptance 
as part of the nature of things. In a Woman’s Last Word 
we see the futility of debate about mere “truth” where love ‘s 
present. And in 4 Lovers’ Quarrel we see that real love hes 
foundations that will not be shaken: 

“Heart, shall we live or die? 

The rest—settle by-and-by!”’ 

As to the companion poems, Meeting at Night and Parting 
at Morning, I think Berdoe is wrong and Mrs. Orr is right. 
To me these poems simply mean: Night is the time for love 
and home—day is for work, And one of the things that wise 
husbands and wives come to accept and agree upon is that the 
nature of things draws men out into the world of men, leaving 
the women at home alone. 

Opposite to these poems dealing with the triumph over 
love’s difficulties are the “might-have-been” poems. There is 
Bifurcation, in which a woman gives up her lover for what she 
takes to be a great duty. Most people would call her a saint. 
Browning condemns her. Browning never allows prudential 
or any other considerations to block the path of real love— 
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that is the primary principle of life. The poem entitled Too 
Late contains a man’s confession of his weakness in taking a 
girl’s denial too seriously. She married a worthless poetaster. 
The lover had hoped that something might happen to roll 
away the “stone” and give her to him. But now she is dead 
and it is “too late.” The same situation is reversed in Dis 
Aliter Visum, a woman’s meditation on the ruin caused by the 
failure of a man to seize his chance with her. Both have 
made unhappy marriages. It is Browning’s Maud Muller. 
Browning particularly condemns the man’s sacrifice of love to 
prudential considerations as the dangerous sin of our time, just 
as the degrading of love through lawless passion was the sin 
of Byron’s day. Another noteworthy point in the poem is 
Browning’s belief that anything which disturbs the equal bal- 
ance of life gives a vital impulse to the soul, and the marriage 
of these two of different culture and rank would have given 
the necessary disturbance to make their lives vital. Finally, 
in Youth and Art we have the meditation of a girl singer on 
what might have been if the sculptor across the way had only 
taken his chance to make his advances to her. 

We have now come to the last pair of contrasted poems, 
representing the final stage on the roads to realization and 
failure respectively. On the one side we have that group, 
made noteworthy by the tributes to Mrs. Browning, that re- 
presents completed, perfect love with all its benefits and sacred 
associations. On the other side we have an equally notable 
group portraying the pathos and tragedy of failure, 

On the one side we have such poems as Magical Nature, 
“a tribute,” as Mrs. Orr so aptly says, “to that beauty of 
countenance which proceeds from the soul, and has therefore 
a charmed existence defying the hand of time.” We have the 
Introduction to The Two Poets of Croisic, presenting the face 
of the loved one smiling on the grey world like violets on a 
starved bank of moss or like a star in a cloudy sky. We have 
Mesmerism, showing the power of one mind over another 
sympathetic with it. We have My Star, one of the most origi- 
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nal of Browning’s revelations of the way in which the sympa- 
thetic soul discloses itself to its true soul-mate. And then we 
have, stepping higher, those four fine tributes, not only to 
Elizabeth Barrett but to the power of ideal love, entitled O 
Lyric Love (from the Ring and the Book), One W ord More, 
By the Fireside, and, sounding into the future a continuation 
of the ideal love attained on earth, the ringing notes of Pros- 
pice. 

And so I turned finally to that group of poems presenting 
those failures from which nothing of truth can be taken. 
There is that deft turning of the tables in The Glove, where 
the woman who threw her glove to the lion to be recovered by 
her protesting lover is defended by Browning as one who real- 
ly needed to test his vows before she gave herself to him. 
There is triple failure. The world failed in understanding her 
motive, the man failed in spurning a worthy mate, and the wo- 
man failed forever to achieve that union which she alone 
could rightly value. Any Wife to Any Husband presents the 
dying wife regretting that her husband, though his love is 
noble, will turn to other women, though if she lived he would 
be true to the end. His love has essentially failed, from her 
standpoint, in attaining its realization. St. Martin’s Summer 
shows a young husband and wife harrassed by the power of 
the former loves they had buried. Browning apparently be- 
lieved only in first love. Deeper in its tragedy is the poem, 
A Forgiveness, presenting the pathos of misunderstanding in 
wedded life. The Worst of it is the soliloquy of a man on 
the falseness of his wife, whom he still worships. He feels 
that ‘‘the worst of it” is that, while she was the instrument 
of his salvation, he has been the means of her undoing. If 
only it had been he who was ruined! And last of all, there is 
that splendid character portrayal in the series of pictures 
brought together under the title of James Lee’s Wife. As if 
to emphasize once more his insistence on the value of failure, 
Browning shows the wife giving up the husband and leaving 
him, yet immensely purified in character by the trial, 
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Thus we have the portrayal of the steady march of love 
step by step from its first recognition as a necessity, through 
the advances made toward it, through its temporary realiza- 
tion in passion, and on by the one road through idealization, 
the experience of its saving power, its triumph over difficulties, 
to the bliss of perfect union; or by the other road past the 
hindrances of love, past defeated love, past the melancholy 
ruins of Might-have-been, to the blank failures of disunion— 
non-realization. 

What, then, is Browning’s theory of love? 

In the first place, he holds love, in the broadest sense, to be 
of primary importance in life, as contrasted with, say, know- 
ledge. He holds that all love is sacred, divine. And while 
Browning’s temperament urged him to lay most stress on sex- 
love, he did so in the conviction that it was of the same qual- 
ity as divine love and that, through an understanding of the 
love of man and woman, we may understand the nature of all 
love. Browning does not despise the more earthly manifesta- 
tions of love, but he holds them as necessary steps toward the 
realization of the spiritual goal in love. Browning is no 
rough-and-ready condemner of those who are in love, nor does 
he praise sentimentally those whose lives are smooth but 
whose souls have stagnated. He welcomes rebuff, he delights 
in the conquest of love’s difficulties, but he has pity and even 
praise for those who fail, provided there has been gain to the 
soul through failure. In fact, we feel that many of the poems 
dealing with failure are more illuminating than those por- 
traying success. They are in harmony with Browning’s doc- 
tine: ““A man’s reach should exceed his grasp 

Else what’s a heaven for?” 

Lastly, it is quite evident that Browning’s theory of love 
was not only a strictly monogamous one, but that only one love 
was possible, as only one friend was possible to Montaigne. 
The highest sin is to defeat the accomplishment of that one 
union. The greatest gain in life is to attain that union, to 
develop the soul thereby, and to go on and on toward the Un- 


attainable. 


A FRESH DEFENSE OF THE PURITAN 
JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM 
Pacific School of Religion 


A very telling and pertinent defense of the Puritan has 
lately appeared in the form of Professor Stuart P. Sherman’s 
volume, The Genius of America, in which he has dared to 
tell us that we cannot be true to the genius of America unless 
we are true to the genius of Puritanism. This may sound not 
a little extreme and provocative until one gets Mr. Sherman’s 
idea of Puritanism. What then is the Puritan, according to 
Professor Sherman? 

A good many ages before Rome was founded, or 
Athens, or ancient Troy, or Babylon, or Nineveh, there 
was an umbrageous banyan tree in India, in whose wide- 
spreading top and populous branches red and blue ba- 
boons, chimpanzees, gorillas, orang-outangs, and a miss- 
ing group of anthropoid apes had chattered and fought 
and flirted and feasted and intoxicated themselves on 
cocoanut wine for a thousand years. At some date 
which I can’t fix with accuracy, the clatter and mess and 
wrangling of arboreal simian society began to pall on 
the heart of one of the anthropoid apes. He was not 
happy. He was afflicted with ennui. He felt stirring 
somewhere in the region of his diaphragm a yearning 
and capacity for a new life. His ideas were vague; but 
he resolved to make a break for freedom and try an 
experiment. He crawled nervously out to the end of 
his branch, followed by a few of his friends, hesitated 
a moment; then exclaimed abruptly: “Here’s where I 
get off,” dropped to the ground, lighted on his feet, and 
amid a pelting of decayed fruit and cocoanut shells and 
derisive shouts of “‘precisian” and “hypocrite,” walked 
off on his hind-legs into another quarter of the jungle 
and founded the human race. That was the first Puritan. 

- . You may say that this is only a foolish fable. 
But it contains all the essential features of the eternal 
Puritan: namely, dissatisfaction with the past, courage 
to break sharply from it, a vision of a better life, readi- 
ness to accept a discipline in order to attain that better 
life, and a serious desire to make that better life pre- 
vail—a desire reflecting at once his sturdy individualism 
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and his clear sense for the need of social solidarity. In 

these respects all true Puritans, in all ages and places of 

the world are alike. Everyone is dissatisfied with the 

past; everyone has the courage necessary to revolt; 

everyone has a vision; everyone had a discipline; and 

everyone desires his vision of the better life to prevail. 

Is this a fair representation of the New England Puritan, 

or has Mr. Sherman transformed a sour-faced bigot into a 

hero of progress? Perhaps we can best determine this by 
briefly rehearsing and re-examining the Puritan ideals. 


I 

Foremost in the Puritan mind was the ideal of a true 
Christian commonwealth. It is not correct to call this a 
democracy, although the seeds of democracy were in it. It 
was, rather, a theocracy. It was not government by the peo- 
ple, but government by the best of the people,—those deemed 
properly fitted to govern—Church members only exercising 
the right of the ballot. 

The central principle of government, both civil and ecclesi- 
astical, in the Puritan ideal was that of the covenant as it 
first appears in the Mayflower compact. ‘“‘We whose names 
are underwritten do by these presents solemnly and mutually, 
in the presence of God and of one another, covenant and 
combine ourselves together into a civil body politic.” This 
was not merely a compact. It was invested with a sacredness 
and mutual sense of obligation which gave it a deeply relig- 
ious character. 

II 

The second constructive principle of the Puritan ideal was 
a godly and sober life. Somewhat somber and forbidding 
seems their view of life, until it is seen as a reaction from 
the loose living of the England of Charles I. That which 
the Puritans strove for was not a rigid asceticism but a sound, 
upright, moral life. They believed that this alone insures 
true happiness and well-being in this life and in the life to 
come. They believed ardently in pure homes and loyal af- 
fections. How well they succeeded in securing these is in- 
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dicated by the fact that during the entire duration of the 
Plymouth Colony, from its inception in 1620 until it was 
merged with the Massachusetts Colony in 1691, a period of 
seventy years, there were but six divorces, less than one in 
ten years. Contrast that with the court records of today! 

The distinction between good and evil was for the Puritan 
one of supreme concern. Professor Sherman, after saying 
that the young people of today “‘wish by all means to widen 
the traditional breach between the artist and the Puritan,” 
adds: ‘“‘A Puritan for them is any man who believes it possible 
to distinguish between good and evil, and who also believes 
that, having made the distinction, his welfare depends upon 
his furthering the one and curbing the other.”* 

Whether the Puritan drew his line of moral distinction in 
accordance with “‘the abundant life,” making due account of 
what Luther called the True Liberty of a Christian Man, 
is an open question. The young person of today is quite jus- 
tified in challenging the Puritan’s code, but to despise his 
sacred reverence for right and hatred of wrong is to strike 
at the root of individual and social integrity. 


III 

The life of the Puritan was severe, but by no means so 
barren of beauty as is commonly supposed, or even as Pro- 
fessor Sherman represents it. In his anxiety to escape the 
temptations of the senses the Puritan had an unreasonable 
fear of the plastic arts. These he renounced, reserving for 
himself, however—as Professor George Herbert Palmer has 
pointed out—two great arts, literature and music. In his 
Bible, and later in his Milton, he had continually before him 
the inspiration of great literature which fed his sense of 
beauty as well as meeting his need of spiritual food. 

As for music, he did little to cultivate it as an art amid 
the pioneer labors of subduing the wilderness. Yet the Pil- 
grims of Plymouth had Ainsworth’s Psaltery and the min- 
isters of Massachusetts Bay printed the Bay Psalm Book. Not 
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long since I held in my hand, in the Boston Public Library, 
one of the few remaining copies of the latter hymnal. A 
quaint and plaintive collection it is, compared with a modern 
hymn book. Indeed the compilers themselves seem to have 
eS conscious of its defects, for they say in the Preface: 

the verses are not so smooth and elegant as some may 
desire or expect, let them consider that God’s altars need 
not our polishings (Ex. 20). And so,” they add, “we have 
attended Conscience rather than Elegance.” A little more 
literary conscience might have produced more elegance. And 
yet, there is true refinement of spirit, if not of taste, in this 
venerable book of praise, and from this beginning the children 
of the Puritans advanced until they produced the present 
“Pilgrim Hymnal.” 

Another indication that the Puritan was not blind to the 
beautiful was his love of Nature. One may see this reflected 
in Francis Higginson’s New England’s Plantation, in the 
crude poems of Anne Bradstreet, ‘“The Tenth Muse lately 
Come to America,” and later in Jonathan Edwards’ mystical 
rhapsodies over the beauty of nature as it reflects Christ. It 
was a subdued and quiet enjoyment, in keeping with the New 
England mind, but it was real. One of its characteristic ex- 
pressions was that love of ‘‘sweet herbs” which became char- 
acteristic of New England folk. 

Yet whatever love of the beautiful the Puritan allowed 
himself to cherish was kept strictly subordinate to his sense 
of duty. Whatever conflicted with this he resolutely set aside, 
whether the conflict was real or only imaginary. 


IV 

Another and by no means negligible part of the Puritan 
ideal was his missionary purpose,—the conversion of the 
Indians. This is sometimes treated lightly as a pious sop 
to a selfish purpose. We are familiar with the pleasantry 
that the Puritans first fell on their knees and then on the 
Indians. They did—but only after the Indians had first 
fallen on them. The fact is that the Indians did not want 
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to be converted. They resented, not unnaturally, the en- 
croachments of the white man upon their ancestral posses- 
sions, and although the invaders bought their land with a 
trivial return which the Indians accepted as sufficient, it was 
a clear case of adults bargaining with children. It is impos- 
sible to justify this preliminary piece of Yankee shrewdness, 
yet if our Government had treated the Indians half as well 
as did the Colonists of Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay we 
would have less to cause us shame. 


The desire of the Puritans to convert the Indians was, 
however, no superficial one. It was honest and earnest. The 
endeavor was in fact successful to no slight degree, as John 
Eliot’s patient and devoted work for his praying Indians at 
Nonantum demonstrates. At one time there were as many 
as four thousand Indians in these training communities—an 
enterprise rivaling that of the Franciscan Missions of Calli- 
fornia. It cannot but strike the modern mind as approaching 
the ludicrous to think of the cultivated Cambridge scholar’s 
attempts to transfer the Westminster Catechism and Baxter’s 
Call to the Unconverted into the Indian mind and language. 
But however clumsy his tools, Eliot succeeded in reducing 
thousands of Indians to a kind of concessive and external 
Christianity. ‘That the results of his labors were not per- 
manent,’ remarks Williston Walker, ‘‘was due only to the 
racial traits of the New England tribes.” The efforts in this 
direction did not cease with King Philip’s War nor with the 
failure of John Eliot's mission. The saintly David Brainerd 
spent his slight store of strength among the Stockbridge 
Indians and Jonathan Edwards did not feel himself above 
bearing a part in it. 

V 

The Puritan ideals were high and sound—at least for sub- 
stance of doctrine. While we are seeking to exalt and perpe- 
trate Americanism we may well be reminded, as Mr. Sherman 
has reminded us, that Puritanism is at the very core of our 
national life and that unless we are true to the ideal, as they 
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were, and in seriousness and moral integrity face our tasks, 
as they faced theirs, we cannot be true Americans. For, 
while many other racial and religious strains have contributed 
to our national life, it was the Puritan whose virile faith and 
moral rectitude gave the early anvil strokes to the fashion- 
ing of America. 


SOMETHING DEEPER 
AGNES CORNELL 


Over the cool sand 

Night comes to me bringing that 

Which makes me ache too much for sleep, 
Moon-white bushes, brown throbbing breasts, 
Frail shadows—these, yes, these— 

But something more—something deeper: 

It binds me to the throbbing breast, 

To the frail shadow, to the moon-white bush, 
It’s deeper than the bleeding cactus bloom; 
The mocking-bird sings it through the night— 
If only I could name it! 


USING THE “SUB-CONSCIOUS” 
BY THE EDITOR 


We have happened on a state of mind when, in the think- 
ing of many, the sub-conscious is even more important than 
the conscious life. However much of truth there may be in 
the contention, and there seems to be much, we should not 
forget the necessary relation which exists between any so- 
called sub-consciousness, or unconsciousness, and conscious 
selfhood, in order to make it possible for them to appear in 
consciousness. Were the sub-conscious or the unconscious 
entirely true to the definition given them by many thinkers 
there would be little chance of their affecting conscious life. 
As a matter of primal fact we should recognize that the 
sub-conscious, and what is ordinarily included when the term 
unconscious is used, has no existence apart from the con- 
scious. The term marginal consciousness is perhaps more ex- 
pressive of the fact, than either the sub-conscious or the un- 
conscious. These terms are applied to conscious human be- 
ings and there must be some bond of relationship to conscious 
experience, or they can be assigned no reality at all. The 
term “threshold of the mind” must be recognized as a con- 
venient figure of speech which has no analogy in actual ex- 
perience. Just as there is no “‘doorway”’ of the mind so there 
is no “threshold.” The convenience of the expression be- 
comes exceedingly misleading, for it gives the notion of cer- 
tain basement ideas as being both in existence and out of 
existence at the same time. Ideas are due to mental activity 
and do not exist apart from it. They cannot be said to lin- 
ger, or to reside, in mental cellars or garrets apart from 
thinking them, yet many volumes of discussion hang upon 
the misuse of the term mentioned. 

When careful consideration is given to the facts it will per- 
haps be found that the distinction between conscious and sub- 
conscious is largely a matter of attention. The mind works 
with such lightning-like capacity that it can attend to many 
ideas in an inconceivably small portion of time. Indeed, while 
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the main attention is being put upon a matter of immediate mo- 
ment other objects and events are claiming and receiving sub- 
sidiary interest. The scholar in his study absorbed in work 
that demands the closest attention and seems to command 
his entire interest, becomes conscious when the task is done 
that while he was at work someone entered the room, or re- 
calls the striking of the clock, and by counting over can recall 
the number of strokes that give him the hour. There is the 
field of main attention, which we call the conscious, but there 
is a larger field of lesser attentions, which we sometimes call 
the sub-conscious or the unconscious. Naturally, to get results 
on a complicated problem, it is exceedingly advantageous not 
only to bend the main attention upon the matter in hand but 
also to give it prominent place in the larger field of lesser 
attentions, that the mind may play upon it in the multitudi- 
nous intervals between. For while the mind is selective of 
the things upon which it will bend attention, it selects seri- 
ously only when driven by will or purpose. Though the mind 
is never inactive, it is active to a purpose only under the spur 
of the directive self or will. Thought thus undirected breaks 
down into mere reverie or fancy. Consciousness then is dis- 
covered to be relative. We are more or less conscious of the 
world about us according to the degree of attention which we 
throw, now in this direction, and now in that. It is all but 
impossible for any mind to give exclusive attention to any 
one idea or object, or to any set of ideas or objects. Adept- 
ness in restricting the attention, which comes of long discipline, 
and to some minds more than to others, is exactly what is 
called power of concentration. 

Reflection will show that the relation of the sub-conscious 
to the region of dreams, ideals, and duties is very close, be- 
cause whatever can be gotten prominently before the mind 
in this field becomes the subject of exhaustive consideration. 
It may be even truly asserted that until our work does get 
into the field of involuntary attention, it has not “gotten on 
our hearts” as we say, sufficiently to make us successful at it. 
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For fear someone will trip over the term ‘involuntary’ let us 
pause for a word of explanation. Attention may be con- 
sciously willed, and consciously willed attention is always an 
unnatural strain, or it may be voluntarily committed to the 
larger field of marginal consciousness. Perhaps the volun- 
tarism of the bicyclist is as good for illustration as any. 
Movements which began with the utmost exercise of will 
become habitual, and while not removed entirely from the 
field of will are committed by it to the plane of lesser atten- 
tion. It is thus with our work, dreams and ideals; we can 
so saturate the mind with their importance that intervals 
which are not pre-eminently occupied with more exacting at- 
tentions allow them to come into the field of consciousness. 
It may be only momentarily, to be sure, but a connection is 
being made between results thus achieved, and eventually we 
shall find our problem unfolding itself before conscious at- 
tention. 

The relation of the conscious to the sub-conscious is thus 
seen to be very close. If direct consciousness is to make the 
greatest gains, it must have a well-determined background in 
the sub-conscious. To endeavor to do one’s work without 
this background is to work without perspective. It is like a 
picture without depth. This is exactly the reason that, for 
successful effort, the writer demands leisure, or the inventor 
solitude, or the man who would live righteously hours of wor- 
ship, prayer, and reverence. The American spirit of immed- 
lacy, of aggressive accomplishment of what our minds are set 
upon, is in direct conflict with the highest creative effort. 
This seems to be clearly shown by the American genius for 
organization so necessary to business success as contrasted 
with artistic accomplishment. The average American mind 
seems to include in its dreams predominantly the ideal of 
financial success, and this has been a stultifying factor in giv- 
ing to our culture a one-sidedness that is a just basis of com- 
plaint against us. The conscious effort cannot reach great 
success until it has the background of persistent ideals, 
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dreams, and hopes, which are valuable in turning the great 
drive of life in one direction and accomplishing solutions 
without the strain of conscious attention. 

The prime factor of success lies possibly in the utilization 
of the sub-conscious. It is as impossible for the mind to be 
kept at a single phase of attention as it is for the soldier to 
long hold the position of ‘attention’ on parade. The mind 
which has enriched the sub-conscious by moving dreams and 
ideals, has introduced into life elements that will keep life 
true to those ideals, when the strain of conscious attention 
has for the moment become impossible. The bank clerk 
whose dreams are of what can be done with money for specu- 
lation and who dwells for a moment upon the possibility of 
surreptitious borrowing, even bolstered by the thought of re- 
turn when he has succeeded on the market, has introduced by 
the thought a dangerous element into the sub-conscious. Al- 
ready by admitting such mental pictures his will has begun to 
act in the wrong direction. His will for rectitude is already 
breaking down. ‘The time will likely come when the sub- 
conscious dreams will become stronger than the conscious 
willing of attention. What has really filled the larger field 
will have sufficient volume to cast down all artificial barriers, 
such as the attitude of the community, the fear of discovery, 
or even his attentive will, and what he has only dreamed will 
become deed. It is not necessary to dwell upon so painful 
an illustration further than to reflect that the same principles, 
in this case wrongly applied, will work equally well for suc- 
cess and right action. He who writes into life, dreams and 
ideals of nobility, unselfishness, and sacrifice, is gathering 
capital for ethical action which will hold him fast amidst tides 
of temptation to evil, when the strain on voluntary attention 
would seem too great. It is then that the larger reserves of 
life pour in and the man scarcely realizes the sources of his 
power. The sub-conscious thus becomes the determining fac- 
tor in his career. One feels that something of this kind must 
have been true of Jesus when, upon the cross, he prayed for- 
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giveness upon his enemies; ‘for they know not what they do.” 
He could never have uttered these words under those cir- 
cumstances had not the sentiment which they revealed been 
first deeply written into all his dreams, ideals and thoughts. 
For the action of men in crises of any kind are the revelations 
of the sub-conscious ideals which have arisen, not undirected 
and unwilled, but which are the result of the voluntary guard- 
ing of the deeper sources of life. 

Harmony of the conscious and sub-conscious ideals will be 
seen as necessary to successful living. The discoveries and 
advances of modern psychology disclose to us this fact in 
vivid manner. We hear much of inhibitions, complexes, and 
conflicts. These arise from lack of harmony between the 
conscious and the sub-conscious. This is not altogether a 
modern discovery. It is at the basis of the statement of the 
Great Teacher that one ‘‘cannot serve God and Mammon,” 
and of that internal conflict which Paul discovered in himself 
between the spiritual life and “the body of death.”” We may 
force attention upon righteousness without really desiring it 
in our inmost being. We may, under the spur of social in- 
fluence or condemnation, will to the high road of sobriety and 
truth, while we admit into the inner sanctuary of the sub- 
conscious a will to evil. The external will cannot long sur- 
vive the strain of such a double allegiance. The sub-con- 
scious, which is the real will in the case, working day and 
night, in reverie and in dreams, and in the waking intervals 
between attentions, is preparing the main drive of life. It 
can so becloud the ethical issue as to deceive us eventually 
into a substitution of wrong for right, or what in our normal 
moments appears to be right. If now there is repression by 
a strong act of will we get what the. psychologist calls an 
inhibition or a conflict. The power raised by evil thinking 
demands an outlet and may issue in any kind of hysteria or 
partial insanity. The only cure is a restoration of harmony 
between the conscious and the sub-conscious will. The Freud- 
ians have falsely assumed that harmony is desirable at any 
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price, and so recommend giving way to the sub-conscious wish. 
The more thoroughgoing treatment, and the only one that is 
curative, is the clearing of the sub-conscious field by what is 
in religion called conversion, and the active setting of the sub- 
conscious will upon the pure, the noble, the true, and the just. 
The truth of this is readily demonstrated by the fact that, once 
the evil sub-conscious is allowed to have its way, it refuses to 
be satisfied with the degree of evil thus realized, but, taking 
control over the conscious will, makes ever more and more 
insistent demands and creates new complexes. 

It is the conflict between moods of thought, or complexes, 
that, with any weakening of the conscious power to will, gives 
rise to what is called split or dissociated personality. Here 
too if there is to be genuine recovery one must go back to 
those will sources which have to do with the choice of ideals, 
in the creative imagination. If the subject can be reunited in 
the mental and spiritual sources of external will and internal 
wish he can regain self-control. 

One other problem of interest in this discussion springs out 
of the lack of unity between the conscious and unconscious 
self. The failure to relate experiences of conscious and sub- 
conscious life to each other in harmonious whole is the fertile 
source of all sorts of religious, social and political aberra- 
tions. This is the pathological element present in all types 
of religious fanaticism. Fanaticism is distinguished from 
ordinary religion exactly by the incongruity arising between 
its so-called ‘‘religious experiences,” which are the product of 
the sub-conscious, and its ethical achievement. ‘Two sets of 
sub-conscious experiences have been at work. There has been 
a divided will. There is a wish that the one may have pre- 
cedence over the other. But desires so unceremoniously re- 
pressed have yet other ways of persisting and raising a con- 
flict, so long as the harmony between conscious and sub-con- 
scious has not been established. The victim permits the bat- 
tle to take place wholly within, between two opposing com- 
plexes. Thus on this phantom field are fought out his battles, 
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without that restoration which would come by complete har- 
mony between outer and inner life. Sub-conscious ideals of 
righteousness which are not allowed outer expression in work 
for one’s fellowmen, in the common tasks and accomplish- 
ments of life, staying in the ideal realm, make all sorts of 
demands that have no hold upon the realities. Thus, great 
moment is attached to artificial and non-essential standards. 
The victim is tortured with what appears to him a supreme 
conscientiousness. Matters of little moment are made to seem 
great sins or great sacrifices. In spite of all the struggle, 
there is no real harmony of soul. The peace which is had is 
often a false peace consonant with two orders of life, an outer 
and an inner, and the outward one shows frequently no real 
advance in ethical living. Most often there is real conflict 
between the will to obvious duty and the sub-conscious will to 
righteousness. The victim of fanaticism is then in the posi- 
tion of a known instance to fly from the real duty of nursing 
an invalid, an unwilling task, to the “higher” (?) duty of 
spending the whole day in prayer for the recovery of the sick 
by divine healing. It is high time that Christian students and 
scholars should tear the mask from this suppositional type of 
religion, and should expose its real poverty and shallowness. 


CURRENT THOUGHT 
Recent Philosophic Conferences 


The Conferences at Konigsberg and Naples 


To the “Kantgesellschaft,” which today numbers not less than five 
thousand members, were due the plans for the festival in honor of the 
two hundredth birthday of Emanuel Kant, in his native city, Konigs- 
berg. Among others, Professor H. Vaihinger and Professor Scholz 
were invited to speak, but neither one being able to come they sent their 
speeches in manuscript, which were read to the attentive audience. 


Professor Vaihinger considered Kant’s influence upon German con- 
temporaneous Philosophy. He wrote that “Even if some parts of his 
philosophy are outgrown, the spirit of Kant’s remains ever young. We 
do not say now ‘we return to Kant,’ as was said in 1881, to celebrate 
the centennial of The Critique of Pure Reason; we do not say, as in 
1884, on the occasion of the hundredth anniversary of his death: ‘from 
Kant we seek to go beyond Kant.’” We can today liberate ourselves 
from Kant, because the leaven of his thought is present, even when i 
would appear to be most distant, as in the Theory of Values, of Windel- 
band and Rickert; in the Fictionalism of Lange, in the “Als-Ob” phi- 
losophy of Vaihinger, in the Logic of Cohen, in the Panlogism of Na- 
thorp, in the activism of Eucken, in the Apriorism that Troltsch applies 
to religion, in the Phenomenology of Husserl, and in the Vitalism of 
Driesch. 


Professor Scholz (Kiel), contrary to general opinion, declared Kant 
to be a classic of metaphysics, and that it was precisely the Kantian 
Criticism of metaphysics that had made him a classic, not in the old 
Aristotelian sense, and not even in the way in which Kant spoke of it. 
It is rather in the sense that there are problems that can only be solved 
by metaphysics, some questions that the human spirit places as the ulti- 
mate, requiring a speculative reflection, and in the sense that the prin- 
ciples of metaphysics can derive from axioms, with as much precision 
as in any exact science. It is the merit of the metaphysics of Kant, that 
it was the first to search the question of the cosmological infinity in its 
fundamental significance, and to have given a metaphysical interpreta- 
tion of good will. Good will is for him in the physical order, a miracle 
that extends into the transcendent—a metaphysical power of the first 
order, an auto-revelation of the absolute. Other discourses by E. Kune- 
mann (Breslau) upon Kant and Herder, by E. Adickes (Tubingen) 
upon the followers of Kant, by Driesch upon Kant and Universality, 
concluded the exercises of the first day. On the following days, be- 
side H. Becker, who spoke of Kant, and the crisis in contemporaneous 
culture, numerous other representatives added their appreciation, among 
whom were Professors Schwab (Northwestern), Tsay-Inan-Pei (Pe- 
king), Starke (Copenhagen), Stocks (Oxford), Grotenfeldt (Helsing- 
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fors), Kowokogi (Tokio), Salits (Riga), Kuraitis (Kannas), and Lil- 
jequist (Lund, Sweden). ; 

Among the many discourses that have been given by Germans in 
other countries at Kantian celebrations, may be mentioned that of Pro- 
fessor O. Kraus of the German University of Prague, in which he 
examined accurately, in what way and for what reason that thinker 
had exercised such an influence upon contemporaneous civilization, and 
upon the theory of knowledge not less than upon Ethics, Politics, and 
Economics. 

The fifth International Congress of Philosophy, held last May in 
Naples, called together representatives from all parts of the world. 
The few International Congresses held since the war, have not been 
free from difficulties. Germans were not invited to England or France, 
and from one German came a protest against coming to Naples (Konigs- 
berger Hartungsche Zeitung, 19 April). That shows a state of mind 
not serene, but such exclusiveness had no place inthe Philosophical 
Congress at Naples. English, Americans, French, Germans, Belgians, 
Czecho-Slovaks Poles, Russians, and Indians were to be seen sitting 
side by side in fraternal conversation, and it also happened that Bel- 
gians, French and English read and discussed their communications at 
times under a German presiding officer, and vice versa. 

The International Congress of Philosophy took advantage of the 
coincidence of the two dates, the six hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the death of Thomas Aquinas, and the two hundredth anniversary of 
the birth of Kant, to commemorate these two thinkers to whom con- 
temporary philosophy owes so much, and to honor them in the city where 
one taught, and where the other has left indirectly many traces of his 
speculative life. 

In this commemoration, Professor Liebert put in relief the critical 
direction of modern philosophic thought, while on the contrary Father 
Gamelli (President of the Catholic College in Milan), in eulogising 
Thomas Aquinas, emphasized its dogmatic direction. 


The Philosophy of Aquinas, itself the synthesis of Greek Speculation 
and of Judaic-Christian revelation, refuses to bow to the exigencies of 
modern thought, but will approach it only to absorb new acquisitions. 
It is true that the new Thomism does not wish to put an end to the 
evolution of the culture of the Thirteenth Century; it is true that it 
struggles against those who wish to sacrifice all the conquests of Grecian 
and Christian philosophy, but it is with the understanding that the 
investigations of Thomas Aquinas be continued within the insuperable 
margins of faith. These conditions come naturally from the encyclics 
of Leo XIII, Pius IX, and Pius XI; threatening to make of the 


Thomasian Philosophy, not without great danger to the Church, a new 
immutable dogma. 


The Congress, thus initiated, was divided into ten Sections. Although 
not announced on the program, a notable communication was sent by 
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M. Blondel and read by Professor L. Brunschwicg (Paris). It was in 
commemoration of M. De Biran, who, according to M. Blondel, had 
accentuated specifically the religious significance of life, declaring that 
to be and remain truly religious one cannot restrict one’s self to the sin- 
gle process of the will or of human reason, but must detach himself from 
the great philosophical paradox, commonly accepted today, by means of 
which the reality of things is measured by their intelligibility. In that 
way the philosophy of M. De Biran, notwithstanding it derives intellect 
and will from a first principle, and with the same development re- 
enters it to the quadrant of the doctrines, that gives more value to 


being, to will, to action, than the representations of intelligence can 
make of them. 


The sixth section was dedicated to the philosophy of science. With 
Professor Hadamard as Chairman, some valuable contributions were 
given—as that by Professor F. Enriques (Rome) upon the Conceptions 
and Postulates of Time; by Hadamard himself Upon the Theory of 
Relativity; by Th. Greenwood (President of the English Delegation ) 
upon The Philosophy of the Point, in which he exposed a new method 
of defining precisely the straight line by which one can deduce the 
other ordinary postulates of the Euclidian straight line; by Professor 
Musatti (Padua) upon the Spatial and Temporal Grandeur in the 
Theory of Relativity, and by Professor Timanaro upon The Value of 
the Theory of Einstein, sustaining a new view according to which the 
classic physics would resolve those same problems, to explain which the 
theory of Relativity has risen. In closing, the illustrious Professor 
Peano of Turin announced some recent works in which the theory 
of Relativity will be treated in a clear and popular manner. 


The seventh section, Psychology, although well attended, did not have 
the appreciative audience it deserved, and the eighth, upon Pedagogy, 
was combined with Ethics. 


The tenth section should have treated of the History of Philosophy, 
but notwithstanding many important speakers announced were absent, 
the lines separating the two currents of thought above mentioned were 
seen more clearly, one represented by members of the Catholic Univer- 
sity of Milan, the other by followers more or less directly of Croce and 
Gentile. Communications notable for the novelty of their arguments 
were here announced, as that of Professor Nagy upon Contemporary 
Philosophical Movements in Hungary, and of E. Lo Gatto upon Phi- 
losophical Studies in Russia, of B. Jokovenko upon Contemporary Rus- 
sian Philosophy, and that of H. V. Glasenapp, which would have been 
better adapted to the section on the Philosophy of Religion, upon Die 
Philosophie der Jainas and ihr Verhaltniss zu den Methaphysischen Sys- 
tem des Induismus. 

In the Great Hall of the University only the addresses of more gen- 
eral interest were given, such as that of Professor H. Driesch, The 
Philosophy of Organic Life, in which the illustrious professor of Leipzig 
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explained the principal lines of his well-known Neo-vitalistic theories, 
that he with untiring patience has elaborated and extended to diverse 
fields of science, preparing already, as he told me in friendly conversa- 
tion, an ethics and a psychology in which vitalistic theory will have a 
new confirmation and a larger development. 

These brief notes can give but a faint idea to the readers of “The 
Personalist” of the rich activity of philosophical thought manifested in 
the Congress of Naples, an activity of thought developed and matured in 
the dozen years that have passed since the Fourth International Congress. 

Mario PuGctisI. 


A NEW DIVISION FOR THE AMERICAN 
PHILOSOPHICAL ASSOCIATION 


Proceedings of the First Meeting of the Pacific Division of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Association, University of California, November 28 
and 29, 1924. 

At a conference of members of the Philosophy departments of the 
University of California, Stanford University, and the University of 
Washington, in April, 1924, it was decided to organize a Philosophical 
Association which would offer to such properly qualified persons as 
reside in the Far Western states, advantages and opportunities similar 
to those provided by the Eastern and Western Divisions of the American 
Philosophical Association in the East and Middle West. Accordingly, 
a committee consisting of Professors G. P. Adams, R. M. Blake, H. C. 
Brown, W. R. Dennes, C. J. Ducasse (Chairman), J. Loewenberg, 
S. C. Pepper, D. W. Prall, W. Savery, and H. W. Stuart, took upon 
itself the task of making arrangements for the first meeting, and of dis- 
charging the customary functions of an Executive Committee at that 
meeting. 

The meeting was held in Wheeler Hall, University of California, on 
Friday and Saturday, November 28 and 29, 1924, about twenty mem- 
bers being present. The two morning sessions were given to the reading 
and discussion of papers, as follows: 


How do we know God? (Read by Title) H. N. Wieman 
The Rule of the Strong C. J. Ducasse 
On Natural Rights R. M. Blake 
The Irrationality of Reasoning H. C. Lanz 


On the Dialectical Moment in the “Commu- 
nity of the Holy Spirit” necessitating a Re- 


ligious Transcendence. Fritz Marti 
On Mr. Broad’s Theory of Time R. M. Blake 
The Non-Existence of Time C. J. Ducasse 
Time as a Limitation R. T. Flewelling 


After the Annual Dinner on Friday evening, Professor H. C. Brown 
delivered an address: “The Material World—Snark or Boojum?” 

At the business meeting on Friday afternoon, a constitution was 
adopted. 
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Officers and members of the Executive Committee were then elected, 
as follows: Officers: President, Professor George Rebec (Oregon) ; 
Vice-President, Prof Tread. 

nt, Professor H. C. Brown (Stanford) ; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Professor C. J. Ducasse (Washington). Executive Committee: 
the above ex officio, and Professors G. P. Adams (California), J. Loew- 
enberg (California), B. C. Ewer (Pomona), R. T. Flewelling (South- 
ern California). 

A Committee of Three, consisting of Professors George Rebec, C. J. 
Ducasse, and D. W. Prall, was elected to confer with the joint com- 
mittee of the Eastern and Western Divisions on all matters of common 
interest. 

The following recommendations of the Committee of Organization 
were adopted : That this association express its desire to establish with 
the American Philosophical Association the same affiliation that already 
exists between the Eastern and Western Divisions thereof, and to be 
permitted by it to assume officially the name of Pacific Division of the 
American Philosophical Association. 

A resolution was passed, recognizing the pressing need of a bibliog- 
raphy of philosophy in card index form, to cover the last twenty years 
and to be kept up to date henceforth by means of cards regularly sent 
to subscribers; the resolution instructing the Committee of Three of the 
Pacific Division to confer concerning the matter with the joint com- 
mittee of the other two divisions. 

An invitation to hold the next meeting of the Division at Stanford 
University was tendered by Professor H. C. Brown and accepted, the 
meeting to take place at Thanksgiving 1925. 

A vote of thanks was passed to the University of California and 
particularly to the members of its Philosophy Department, for the hos- 
pitality and entertainment afforded to the Association at the meeting. 

A luncheon at the Faculty Club by the Philosophy Department of the 
University of California, and a Tea by the ladies of the Department at 
the Women’s Faculty Club, were given on Friday to the members of 
the Division attending the meeting. 


List of Members 


Adams, Professor George P., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Ayres, Professor C. E., Reed College, Portland, Ore. 

Barrett, Professor C. L., Univ. of Calif., So. Branch, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Bates, Professor E. S., Univ. of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Bennion, Professor Milton, Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Blake, Professor R. M., Univ. of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

Brown, Professor H. C., Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Coleman, Professor H. T. J., Univ. of British Columbia, Vancouver. 
Dennes, Professor W. R., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Ducasse, Professor C. J., Univ. of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Ericksen, Professor E. E., Univ. of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Ewer, Professor B. C., Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. 
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Flewelling, Professor R. T., Univ. of Southern California, Los Angeles. 
Lanz, Professor H. C., Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Loewenberg, Professor J., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 
Mackay, Professor D. S., Univ. of Calif., So. Branch, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Marti, Professor Fritz, Univ. of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Melvin, Professor Georgiana, Mills College, Cal. 

’ Miller, Professor K. S., Univ. of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Osgniack, Professor J. A., St. Martin’s College, Lacey, Wash. 
Pepper, Professor S. C., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Prall, Professor D. W., Univ. of California, Berkeley, Cal. 

Rebec, Professor George, Univ. of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Riesen, Professor E. R., Univ. of Arizona, Tucson, Ariz. 

Roberts, Professor W. H., Univ. of Redlands, Redlands, Cal. 
Sabin-Smith, Professor Ethel, Mills College, Cal. 

Savery, Professor W., Univ. of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 
Sisson, Professor E. O., Reed College, Portland, Ore. 

Stuart, Professor H. W., Stanford University, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Thompson, Professor R. C., Univ. of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 

Veazie, Professor W. B., Univ. of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 
Waugh, Professor K. T., Univ. of So. California, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Wieman, Professor H. N., Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Williams, Professor R. D., Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. 


(Members are requested to notify the Secretary of any corrections to 
be made in the above list.) 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS - 


“Our sparks Flew to the Stars” 


That we live in a shrinking world is the most commonplace of plati- 
tudes. This seems to be the prevalent impression of the time. It was 
likewise the impression of our pioneer fathers, and of the men of “the 
spacious times of great Elizabeth.” It was the impression of Copernicus, 
of Socrates, of Protagoras, and of Thales. We feel forever crowded and 
circumscribed. It is the trick that life plays upon us all. A man of yes- 
terday I knew, had grown to enormous physical proportions. On being 
sent to a house for entertainment he discovered a poor wight who by some 
unwitting official personage had been assigned him as a roommate. After 
a startled look it was Avoirdupois that asked: ““Where do you expect to 
stay? Not here I hope, for I am crowded when I stay alone.’”’ Most of 
us are in the mental state which gives us a sense of being crowded. We 
feel crowded even when we are alone. Our multiplying means of 
transit have bestowed upon us seven league boots and this means for 
us a smaller world. But there are dangers in a smaller world, the 
danger of self-sufficiency and of loss of wonder. ‘The inevitable ten- 
dency is perhaps to key us to more numerous and, it may be, smaller 
thoughts. An attempt to take in the complexity of details shuts off 
perspective and, missing that, we miss the inspiration without which 
no man can truly work. We but recently talked with a dear little 
lady who spoke of the ampler days of an earlier generation. She re- 
called old times in the Adirondacks when spaces were wide and wearied 
hikers gathered about great campfires under the skies of night. She 
referred to the wildness of the unbroken forest, the sense of spaciousness, 
the awe of the darkness, the companionship and the conversation, and 
added, “and our sparks flew to the stars.” 

Is it true that we have all but elbowed ourselves out of our own 
world? <A recent writer suggests that “things are in the saddle.” 
Are we so blasé and so busy managing things that there is no time for 
thought? Does life lack more and more of that deepening that follows 
on reflection? With all our pride of knowledge is there more of cre- 
dulity and less of faith? If that is so, does it not mean that faith has 
been reduced to the petty? We consult the soothsayers, and exercise 
faith for the restoration of health, or for the recovery of wealth, as if 
these could ever be the great ends of faith. Our sparks fly not to the 
stars. Only mental and moral childhood could mistake these sparks of 
credulity for stars of faith. Yet the years are few since we participated 
in a great and common exaltation, when health and wealth and comfort 
were as nothing in the exultation of a common sacrifice. If we could 
show an equal devotion for the interests of peace, righteousness, and 
justice for all men, we might in this generation win the moral triumph 
of ages. Events have shown us the smouldering fires of great faith. 
What we need perhaps is such leadership as will set the inevitable issues 
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before us and compel us to choice between God and Mammon. Then 


again it may be true that “our sparks shall fly to the stars.” 
Rae 


The Life of Habit and of Reality 
By Hans REIsIGER 


Habitude is a mysteriously double-sided power, enabling men, on the 
one side, to live their daily life, and on the other, constantly restraining 
them from living their real life. 

As to the first: how could we manage to live on the surface of a 
strange orb, rolling through spaces impalpable, with abysms above and 
below us, as well as to the right and to the left, if there were not a 
protecting disposition of dullness ready in us and around us, to soothe 
us past the superhuman aspect of every moment of existence? 


As soon as our tongue is taught to speak, we call things, seen and 
unseen, by names, which grow familiar to us even before this great feel- 
ing of amaze invades our hearts. This very ball we live on, we call 
“earth,” and the gas-fire radiating in the skies above us every day—so 
terribly dazzling that we cannot even look at it—we call “sun,” and 
so we do with all the other orbs above and below, and ever so with 
nature that surrounds us, and with all the fellow-creatures beside us. 
Familiarity—a strange, illusionary, dream-like familiarity—enables us 
to live along our every-day life. 


Look, for instance, at a man when he is alone and thinks himself un- 
watched ; and, after a short while, you will be overwhelmed by a ghastly 
feeling of the mysterious, death-reminding solitude of everybody; and 
you will probably with great relief return to the sweet habit of our 
social dream-life, return to the beloved rattling of the tongue and in- 
herited movements, phrases, feelings, that might restore your disturbed 
’ familiarity with “life.” 

But this very disposition of mind which so enables us to deal with 
life as with something quite natural and familiar, has, at the same time, 
the fatal tendency to make our souls and senses more and more in- 
capable of any conception of the mystery and grandeur of our existence; 
so much even, that those who feel urged to look at life in an unfamiliar 
way and to realize the amazing conditions of it, usually are considered 
as fantastic fools, indulging in a cloudy, useless sentimentality, unfit to 
be measured by and compared with any current value of daily life. For 
an open mind, it is, strange to say, the greatest wonder on earth that 
we all do not wonder more. But wondering, in the sense of realizing 
the mystery of life, is the very source of true religion as well as all 
philosophy, art, and poetry, nay, of real life, individually as well as 
socially ; the open-minded individual being necessarily the most sociable 
one; as, having once realized the divine identity of one’s self, soul and 
rah one can but. feel and behave respectfully and lovingly toward 
those of others. Living, conscious of the true reality in us and around 
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us, means not a dreamy ecstacy nor the awestruck fear and trembling 
of the primitive creature crushed to the ground by the mere voice of 
thunder. Unconscious people nowadays, as solidly as they may live 
along in a materialistic sense, are the very dreamers. Success, wealth, 
beauty of outside life, are lovable things, but really desirable only when 
they are animated, pervaded, so to speak, by a full consciousness of how 
and why and what for. What we need is a sort of vivid, keen altera- 
tion between habitude and ecstasy—a wholesome ecstasy, which only 
can afford a calm, confident sense of individual freedom, without any fear. 
To dive every day for at least a couple of hours into the Unknown, 
brings, strangely but certainly, freedom of mind and courage for us— 
not the courage of a man ready to knock down a dozen of competitors 
without remorse, but the divine courage of human comradeship which 
dares to act in everything and toward everybody as it were under the 
very Eye of God. It brings the rest of mind which enables us to dwell 
on every precious minute of our life, to enjoy also material things with 
a new keeness, with a freshness of mind similar to the one we feel when 
we first enter a town or see a landscape we never saw before—the pecul- 
iar freshness of being abroad and at home, at the same time: we all 
being but travelers and passengers on this earth. 


This calming and refreshing power in one’s self never will fail to 
comfort us, if we only in due time recur to it. And recurring to it never 
means getting to be a hermit; on the contrary, it helps us to enjoy 
living with others and makes us free from distressing and humiliating 
nervosities which so often spoil our relations to our fellow-creatures. 
It creates sweet and fresh neutral atmosphere between men, and pre- 
serves the souls from sticking too near to each other. It is the spell of 
certain great events, as for instance of a war, that they shake people out 
of their dull daily monotony which breeds, like a hot-house, a great many 
psychical miasms between men and women, so that, dreadful though 
such events inay be in themselves, a feeling of relief and refreshment 
is awakened by them. Far nobler and worthier of humanity is it, to 
do away with these miasms and nervosities by a sort of daily exercise of 
soul, thrilling us with the sense of an “event” greater than war or 
earthquake or revolution: with the unspeakable joy of becoming every 
day more conscious of the power in ourselves. All really great and 
good things come from cheerfulness, and true cheerfulness comes only 
from, within. | 

The consciously ecstatic moments of existence are the inexhaustible 
sources of comfort, confidence, health, joy, and love. 


Along the Bookshelf 


The Returning Tides of Faith 


THEISM AND THOUGHT, by ArtTHuR JAMES BAtrour. 
George H. Doran Co., N. Y. Pp. xii-283. 


IS GOD LIMITED? by BisHop Francis J. McConnett. The 
Abingdon Press, N. Y. Pp. 297. 


FOUNDATIONS OF FAITH, by W. E. Orcuarp. George H. 
Doran Co., N. Y. Pp. 222. 


To the optimistic spirit, at least, there are increasing evidences of 
reaction toward faith. Amid the acclamations of the victory of ma- 
terialism on the one hand, and the dirges of extreme conservative theolo- 
gians on the other there is growing a body of new theological statement. 
This new body of statement is in strict accord with what science actually 
knows, though it is in nowise subservient. Out of the murk is grow- 
ing a new day for faith. The new cannot in the nature of the case 
be like the old. It will be better than the old because it will be the 
theistic expression of the present genération but it will eventually be 
found to have incorporated within its new expression all that was valu- 
able in the old. This conviction is deepened by the perusal of this 
group of books. 


In Theism and Thought, the Earl of Balfour completes the final 
half of the series of Gifford Lectures which was begun in Theism and 
Humanism, delivered in 1924. This volume is of great interest and 
significance to all Personalists for it takes unequivocal standpoints and 
pushes the battle against naturalism with the polished sword of literary 
style and of profound thought. Of special interest to American Per- 
sonalists is this strong series of lectures because in America, Personalism 
though maintained by a few with great vigor and deep conviction is 
a camp of promise, while in England the rising tide of Personalistic 
thought gives hope of dominance. It is a source of special pleasure 
that a man of such national and international prominence should show 
so fine an enthusiasm and with it such breadth and clarity of thought. 
Of course, The Gifford Lectures have usually manifested these charac- 
teristics but it seems to the reviewer that in the present volume we have 
an exposition of exceptional importance. The most convincing chap- 
ters are those on The External World of Science and of Common Sense, 
The External World of Science and Philosophy, and I’s and Thou’s. 


He thus substantiates the existence of personality as the enduring unit 
of perception: 


“Try, for example, and translate into terms that will conform to 
Hume’s analysis some such declaration as this: “Since first we met, 
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thou and I have always loved one another.” I will not attempt 
the task, for in its integrity it seems to me plainly impossible. What 
the lover here implicitly assumes is exactly what our philosophic 
analysts explicitly deny. He asserts about himself that he loves— 
thus plainly distinguishing himself from his feelings. He implies 
also that while these feelings have been of no transitory charac- 
ter, yet he himself—the “I” that feels—existed before them, and 
exists independently of them, thus assuming his personal identity in 
the midst of change. What he believes about himself he evidently be- 
lieves (mutatis mutandis) about the lady of his affections; and 
great would be his surprise were he informed that, inasmuch as, 
strictly speaking, there are no “I’s” and no “thou’s” neither he nor 
the lady can properly be said to exist as persons. "Two minds we 
may indeed assume—minds in the shape of more or less organized 
processions of mental events. But no such processions are capable 
either of constancy or love, however frequently amorous emotions 
may figure in their ranks. Mentalism of this type can never give 
us personality.” 


The fatal character of naturalistic skepticism which involves abandon- 
ment of belief in ourselves he sets forth thus: 


“Tt is an unsnakable conviction of every “I,” at least in his un- 
philosophical moments, that he can, of his own free will, lift his 
arm, use his legs, move his furniture, cultivate his garden. Such 
beliefs are universal. But if they be true, then must we abandon 
the idea that the physical world is a self-contained system, governed 
only by dynamical and mechanical laws. On the contrary, the 
course of material nature is plainly modified by the purposeful in- 
tervention of mental influences. And as this is what most people 
mean by a miracle, it would seem to follow, not merely that mira- 
cles are of constant occurrence, but that man’s main occupation is 
to perform them!” 


In a period so strongly materialistic we owe a great debt to Lord 
Balfour for this restatement of Theism in its relation to thought. 


It is a matter of interest as well as of profit to read in connection 
with Balfour’s work the volume, Is God Limited? by Bishop McCon- 
nell. Of special interest to philosophy are the first eleven chapters 
which gather about the problem of Divine limitation. As always, the 
problem of the relation of God to the temporal order is the one which 
is found fateful with implications of limitation. The author believes 
in personality in the divine and so dismisses all absolutistic or pantheis- 
tic assumptions. If the divine is a supreme person, with relations to 
persons for whom a temporal order is necessary in the achievement of 
moral selfhood, then obviously the Supreme Person must in some way 
limit himself to the temporal order. But let the Bishop speak for him- 


self : 
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“We will grant to the divine a power of memory so intense that the 
pictures of the past stand ever before his mind, and a power of 
visualization so great that the future is quick and vivid with life. 
Yet we hold fast to the significance of before-and-after for a divine 
intelligence. In moments of daydream or of half-awaking from 
sleep every one of us has had experiences which have suggested an 
enormous grasp on time. The mind has flitted across fifty years 
and seen a score of old-time friends; it has leaped around the world 
along the track of remembered travels; it has made for itself in a 
flash a new world among the stars. All this in a few seconds. Or 
the gaze has been fastened upon some picture or statue or landscape 
or face; or the ears have been entranced by some mighty music or 
the witchery of speech; or the life has stood still in the presence of 
the beloved till time is lost sight of. With experiences like these 
ourselves we grant enormous increase of time-grasp to God, but we 
do not care to be told that time means nothing to the Divine. We 
wish to believe that the feeling which change brings to us of exal- 
tation or sadness is understood by the Divine. We are protesting 
against the metaphysicians, emptying all the concrete out of divine 
experience. We do not object to being told that there are some 
experiences of the Divine which must be approached by pure 
thought, and not by imagination, but we do object to the primacy’s 
being given to the pure thought aspect. Let God’s thought include 
past, present, and future in one sweep. ‘The nearest we could get 
hold of such grasp would be in the thought of timeless meanings 
of past, present, and future held steadily before the mind. We 
cannot, however, excuse God from experience of the before-and- 
after, if we are not to limit him so as to make him of little help 
to us. For him the difference between “is” and “was” and “jis” 
and “will be’ must mean something.” 


“If the universe is tool or instrument in God’s hand, he must 


take delight in a present achievement more than in a remembered or 
foreseen one.” 


The author skilfully deals with the problems of relativity raised 
for philosophy by the physical concepts of Einstein, for, deny it as 
strongly as we may, we cannot reduce time to relativity without giving 
it a conceptual character and we cannot give it a conceptual character 


without reaching conclusions in which philosophy has the utmost 
concern. 


Of particular interest is the final section of the book: Are there Limi- 
tations Inherent in Divine Personality Itself? These chapters will be 
considered as particularly complementary to the position set forth by 
Balfour, on the Personality of the Divine Being, but not by him accorded 
the completeness of development which many would desire. We wish 
that Bishop McConnell’s book might be widely read by the ministry. 
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There is particular need for clear theological thinking if the church is to 
save to itself the thoughtful young people who crowd our college halls. 
The time has come when the pulpit should begin to speak both intelli- 
gently and fearlessly if it is to recover its power. The forces of an 
extreme, dogmatic, and ignorant conservatism have been strong with a 
good many laymen because many ministers have been afraid to take 
positive and vital advanced positions. In the midst of such influences 
this book will prove of rare worth. 


As emphasizing the unintellectual character of much of American 
pulpit work we have by contrast the strongly philosophical volume of Dr. 
Orchard, Foundations of Faith. It represents the work of a profound 
thinker and we learn that these essays were first delivered as a series of 
sermons. We know of not more than two or three pulpits in America 
where thought so intricate would be cordially received by the congrega- 
tion. We have paid a killing price, too often for the sake of mere orator- 
ical effect and even to provide the amusement that will ensure a crowd. 
Dr. Orchard discusses such themes as The Existence of God; Can Man 
Know God?; The Nature of God; Evolution and the Fall of Man; 
Human Freedom, Prayer, and Miracles, not to mention others. There 
is nothing of the ring of an ancient scholasticism about the book al- 
though from a perfectly modern standpoint he neglects no argument 
which sets forward the reasonableness of faith in the divine. He shows 
that the concept of God is as practical a value and as necessary to us 
as is the concept of selfhood, or of the trustworthiness of our interpreta- 
tion of sensations. He shows, in fact, that without God as the funda- 
mental metaphysical concept we can have no assurance of knowledge. 


He thus deals with the problem of evolution: 

“Therefore the fact of evolution which was once thought to dis- 
pense with God really demands God all the more, and involves Him 
nor merely at the beginning, but as constantly working through 
the process; and it demands a God at least adequate to this pro- 
cess.” 

He writes thus as to the relation of the concept of God to the valid- 
ity of human thought: 

“The evolution of mind from a mindless world gives no ground 
for assuming that human reason is capable of coming to any con- 
clusions about the world. If the thoughts in the mind of man are 
simply the last term of a process which began without mind, and 
are rigorously determined by that process, the results of even the 
most exhaustive and persevering thought have no claim to be re- 
garded as rational; they are simply the impressions made upon the 
most sensitive matter by the rest of matter; all thought has pre- 
cisely the same value, for everything is then equally true, or rather, 
since this is impossible where there is such variety and contradic- 
tion, there is no standard of truth and the very word is without 
meaning.” 
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Many of the author’s statements will be objected to as sheer dog- 
matisms by those who disclaim all types of supposition except the scien- 
tific, but let him who is without dogma, scientific, philosophical, or 
theological cast the first stone. Though we feel there is something to 
be desired in the book along this line, we feel the general positions are 
fundamentally sound and cannot be successfully controverted. 


R. T..E: 
The New Psychology 


THE PRACTICE AND THEORY OF INDIVIDUAL PSY- 
CHOLOGY, by Atrrep Apter. Tr. by P. Rapin. Harcourt 
Brace and Co., N. Y. Pp. vi-352. 


MOBILIZING THE MID-BRAIN, by Freperick Pigrce. E. P. 
Dutton and Co., N. Y. Pp. x-259. 


THE MIND IN ACTION, by Georce H. Green. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, N. Y. Pp. xiv-223. 


PLEASURE AND BEHAVIOR, by Freperic Lyman We ts. D. 
Appleton and Co., N. Y. Pp. xvi-274. 


It is often overlooked by antagonists of the “new psychology” cen- 
tering around the name of Freud, that this type of theory is unwit- 
tingly, perhaps, playing into the hands of a spiritualistic and ethical in- 
terpretation of human personality. Let us disregard the vulgarities and 
vagaries of speculation, such as the hedonistic pleasure-theory, the sex- 
motivation theory, the little fairy theory of Censor, the cesspool theory 
of the Unconscious, the deceptive theory of “sublimation” and _ its 
false implications, and the fallacy of taking the perverted and excep- 
tional Viennese as the typical human specimen, which are heaped about 
the central truth and insight of ‘“‘psycho-analysis” and its newer off- 
shoots. Disregarding these vulgarities which have not received scien- 
tific acceptance, the new psychology has brought to light significant 
truths overlooked by the atomistic (mosaic) and reflex-arc theories of 
mind, namely, (1) that mind is a dynamic system functioning through 
motives and purposes; (2) that mind is ethical, and that mental path- 
ology commonly arises from ethical-social maladjustments (the life- 
lie, egomania, self-deceit, conflict) ; (3) that recovery calls for a new 
moral attitude towards life and values, regeneration through honestly 
facing the conflict or the perverse motive. 


Dr. Alfred Adler’s book “The practice and theory of Individual 
Psychology,” translated by Dr. P. Radin of the University of Califor- 
nia, is recently off the press. The volume consists of a collection of 
essays written at various times during the past fifteen years, the cen- 
tral theses of which may be stated briefly as follows: (1) The indi- 
vidual personality is a conative unit, dominated by a single life-goal or 
purpose; (2) in mental pathology this purpose is an egomanic desire 
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to dominate and to prove the individual superior to his fellows—a will- 
to-power, “a high-set goal of omnipotence and godlikeness”; (3) the 
occasion of this pathological condition is a sense of inferiority (usually 
of infantile origin due to the environment; often organ inferiority) ; 
(4) the end result is either valuable compensation (art, creativity, pro- 
ficiency) or pathology; (5) the cure for neurosis and developmental 
failure includes the rediscovery of social values. The sense of infe- 
riority arouses in the individual a determination to a fulfilment of will- 
to-power and to superiority by circuitous means. The neurosis is fea- 
tured by its anti-social and its ego-centric character, by the loss of 
“community-feeling” and the sentiments of love, sympathy, and mutual 
good-will. The emphasis upon the unity of personality manifested in 
the single life-purpose, and the social character of normalcy are char- 
acteristic contributions of Dr. Adler, and will be of interest to readers 
advocating a Personalistic point of view. 


In his book “Mobilizing the Mid-Brain,” Frederick Pierce explains 
an improved method of autosuggestion which is claimed to be much 
superior to that of Baudouin and Coue, involving special exercises 
combining muscular relaxation with “attention merged with imagina- 
tion.” Assuming that “energy of a human being is wish energy” (171) 
the author insists upon the influence of the imagination over the sym- 
pathetic nervous system and thus over the involuntary musculature and 
emotional mechanism of the body. Having taken five chapters to sur- 
vey the nervous system, endocrinology, and the importance of directed 
imagination or the “fancy-forming faculty of mind,” the author pro- 
ceeds in chapter 6 to explain the technique of his improved method of 
autosuggestion. This consists in a special exercise in relaxation (‘‘Decu- 
bitus’”’) with exercises in suggestive imagination. The following chap- 
ter discusses treatment for various types of physical and psychical 
pathology, while chapter 9 discusses the unconscious resistances (con- 
flicts and repressions) which prevent the normal restorative value of 
autosuggestion. Readers interested in this type of physico-psychic 
therapy will find much acute criticism of older methods, using “mere 
repetition of formulas” or “‘stating a thing as true which the mind is 
unescapably aware is not true... the folly of lying to oneself or 
denying facts.” The author believes that “the greatest value in auto- 
suggestive practice is not its use for the neurotic invalid, but its con- 
sistent practice by the person who is fairly well and wishes both to re- 
main so and to increase his or her happiness and productiveness. 

George P. Green’s volume “The Mind in Action, a study of human 
interests,” is a strictly popular presentation of McDougall and Freud 
(without the sexophobia of the latter). The author writes for those 
men and women who wish to know something of the scope and attitude 
of modern psychology, but who have not had the leisure or oppor- 
tunity to acquire a knowledge of the terminology generally adopted in 
books dealing with the subject.” The only criticism is that to which 
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all books dealing with this type of thing are open, namely, fallacious 
dogmatism in some of the fundamental postulates. The outstanding 
fallacy of this volume (and many like it) is the insistence that life con- 
sists in the gratification of instincts lacking heartily in either the rational 
or the ideal (37, 59, 62, 77, etc.) We believe that thinkers will find 
this type of value theory increasingly repulsive and unsatisfactory in 
the future. The book is written in simple language, and because of its 
breeziness is quite readable and will sustain the interest of the popular 
mind. 

The science of happiness is undoubtedly worthy of attention, but 
one may question whether it can be fairly treated by one who is in- 
spired by Freud, Watson, Frazer and Loeb. Such, however, is under- 
taken by Frederic Lyman Wells, whose “Pleasure and Behavior” at- 
tempts to survey in a non-technical way and for a popular audience 
the psychological sources of pleasure. Great pleasures it is said arise 
only from fundamental instinctive urges, and are chiefly three, namely, 
self-maintenance, eroticism, and social impulse (will to power.) The 
author accepts the hedonistic postulate that all satisfaction, whether 
swine-pleasure or religious glory, is of one kind, namely, quantitatively 
measurable in the hedonistic pleasure-scale. The volume lands in 
ethical solipsism. ‘The author presenting his material in an epigram- 
matic style has maintained such scientific indifference that he refuses 
to make any ethical discriminations or value judgments. Such seems 
highly unfortunate in a book dealing with a vital ethical problem for a 
popular audience. We lose sight of the spiritual character of man, and 
of the higher law within his ethical consciousness. The book is in por- 
tions quite readable and suggestive; but the resulting general impression 
is unfortunate. For the two postulates that “man is the pleasure-loving 
animal,” and that pleasure is all of a kind make for an ethical theory 
of “self-realization” which belies the whole spiritual experience and 
insight of humanity. 


W. H. Lone. 
The Religion of Egypt 


RELIGIOUS LIFE IN ANCIENT EGYPT, by W. M. Fuitnpers 
Petri£. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 


This is a companion volume to the author’s “Social Life in Ancient 
Egypt.” It is a delightfully readable presentation of the intricacies of 
Egyptian religion in popular form. The awakened interest in things 
Egyptian makes this a timely volume. It will meet the need of an in- 
quiring group that seeks such knowledge in untechnical terms. Sir Hin- 
ders Petrie presents clearly the argumeut supporting the theory that the 
Egyptian polytheism was the outgrowth of prehistoric tribal movements. 
The book deserves a place in public libraries because of its lucidity, com- 
prehensiveness, and scholarship. 


C. S. Knopr. 
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THE WISDOM OF THE EGYPTIANS, by Brian Brown. New 


York: Brentano’s. 


A book of “atmosphere.” The reader is insinuated into ‘the life of 
Egypt by a brief survey of her history and her religion, followed by an 
attractive presentation of some of her oldest and most important litera- 
ture. Mr. Brown follows Professor Petrie in the tribal migration theory 
of the origin of Egyptian polytheism. The Instructions of Ptah-Hotep 
and K’Gemni are dated in the third millennium B. C., following the old 
chronology. However, regardless of diverse opinions, the fact remains 
that Mr. Brown has wisely chosen his material. The “Instructions,” 
and the select portions of the “Book of the Dead” arouse the lay reader 
to a new appreciation of the mind of Egypt. The chapter on “Magic” 
will be confusing to those untrained in this field. For students, the book 
will be valuable source material at certain points. C.S. K. 


Croce on Goethe 


GOETHE. By Benepvetto Croce. With an Introduction by Douc- 
LAS AINSLIE. Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1923. Pp. xix-208. 


The publication of Croce’s admirable study of Goethe will without 
doubt prove to be a landmark in the development of genuine appreciation 
of the great German poet’s true stature. As with Shakespeare and 
Dante, the exclamation is always forthcoming: “Why another book on 
Goethe?” The answer, in this case as in the others, is plain: There 
is always room for the view of a wise and wholesome critic who can 
dispel the fog of pedantic disputation which has enveloped the great 
poet and can reveal him to us, as he sees him, in his simple humanity. 


The simple humanity of Goethe—this is what the Italian critic has 
given us in this plain and clear-cut yet penetrating and sound study. 
He confesses that the analysis may seem defective to some because he 
has not taken the easy and commonplace road and presented “a beautiful 
picture of Goethe, the initiator of all the literary forms of the nineteenth 
century”’—a picture which would satisfy us by its unity, its color, and its 
harmony with the Carlylean report of his greatness. Nor has he satisfied 
the reader as to the “position” which Goethe occupies “in the develop- 
ment of literary history. For in truth,” he says, “I know not what 
position Goethe occupies in the development of literary history, unless 
it is that of having been what he was.” He pushes aside biographical 
detail in his search for the poet, not as he might have revealed himself, but 
as he actually did reveal himself in the product of his creative life. He 
will have nothing to do with subtle interpretations of the “allegory” 
of Faust II—he will not look for great philosophical depth where there 
is none to be found. He analyzes each work as it stands by itself. He 
does not find the greatest poetic gift in the later works, merely because 
they are later. Yet he does find that Goethe, in his restless and never- 
ending search for the larger and truer, moved gradually away from the 
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rebellious, “titanic” frame of mind to that “calm, sober, and harmonious 
frame of mind” which manifested itself in almost all of his later works. 
Goethe’s consuming desire was for “fulness of life,” for a liberation 
from abstract ideas. Werther is thus for Goethe not a presentation of 
the poet’s own views but a “moral catharsis.” And so with all of the 
other works—their creation helps to free him and let him out into the 
light. 

Especially stimulating and original are the chapters on “Moral and 
Intellectual Life,” “Poetical and Artistic Life,” “Wagner the Pedant,” 
the study of “The Tragedy of Gretchen,” and the analysis of the Wahl- 
verwandschaften. Since the author takes so much for granted on the 
part of his reader, begins where the classroom leaves off, the introduction 
of Douglas Ainslie is particularly helpful as an approach for the aver- 
age reader. It is primarily a book for the elect, but even the novice will 
delight in the simplicity and naturalness of the author’s method. 


Louis WANN. 


Miscellaneous 


GERTRUDE OF DENMARK: AN INTERPRETATIVE RO- 
MANCE, by Liturze BurFuM CuHace WyMAN. Introduction by 
Courtney Langdon. Marshall Jones Company, Boston. Pp. 260. 


This romantic re-creation of Hamlet’s mother is undeniably interest- 
ing as a feat of intuitive imagination, but it necessarily fails to convince 
because the author falls between the two stools of Romance and Crit- 
icism. She avows as her purpose the clearing of Gertrude’s character 
from the charges of infidelity and adultery that Shakespeare either ex- 
pressed or implied in the lines of the play itself. Since she is writing 
romance, she is helped in her “interpretation” by Gertrude herself, who 
appears to her, tells her full story, and explains the “real” significance 
of every crucial passage in the play. But, to clear Gertrude of these 
charges, Mrs. Wyman is forced to elevate Claudius and degrade King 
Hamlet, to elevate Laertes and degrade Prince Hamlet into a lascivious, 
heartless egotist. 


This is the point where she oversteps the limits of the romancer and 
essays the role of critic. She not only twists the meaning of passage after 
passage to suit her thesis, but she interpolates a multitude of suppositions 
to alter the generally accepted signficance of those passages. It is a case 
of intuition o’er-reaching itself and doing plain violence to Shakespeare’s 
conception of the character. Pure romance is one thing, and a very 
legitimate thing. Genuine criticism is another thing. Mrs. Wyman’s 
Gertrude is a very appealing character, one of the many possible Ger- 
trudes which anyone has the right to create for himself. But she is not 
the Gertrude which Shakespeare chose to create. If this fact bothers 
anyone, he is at liberty to write his own Hamlet. 


L. W. 
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THE HYMN AS LITERATURE, by Jeremian Bascom REEVES. 
The Century Co., New York. Pp. 369. 

The title of this book should rather have been “The Hymn in Lit- 
erature” than “The Hymn as Literature.” There has been a constant 
move to push the hymn out of its proper place as vital to the conception 
of our modern verse, and to relegate it to a secondary shelf. A professor 
at Chicago University some years ago declared that the only hymn 
worthy a place in literature was Newman’s “Lead, Kindly Light.” 
Yet it was the Latin hymn that gave rhyme its place in the highest 
literature, where it remains, with the hymn which rescued it from the 
grade of the nursery or popular jingle. Dr. Reeves is right in asserting 
that Addison was justified in devoting his best efforts to the writing 
of hymns, two of which are household words to-day; and that Samuel 
Johnson was wrong in declassing hymns as entering a sphere where 
human letters are at a discount. 

How the hymn succeeded to the psalm, after the psalms of David had 
been reduced to ballad form in English religious worship, and what is 
its relation to music in respect to double, triple and now quadruple 
measure and other matters; these are questions to be answered in respect 
to the hymn’s place in verse and literature. At least forty per cent of 
the hymns used in our Sunday schools are now in triple measure; while 
the regular church hymnals hardly allow five per cent. The hymn is a 
good index of popular verse forms. 

It is a pity that the hymns throughout the book are printed with no 
indentation for rhyme correlation; and the proof-reading leaves some- 
thing to be desired. The book is a good apology for the hymn on con- 
ventional lines, without adding to our real knowledge of the hymn as a 


department of poetry. 
J. M. D. 


INTRODUCTION TO MODERN PHILOSOPHY, by C. E. M. 
Joap, The World’s Manuals Series. Oxford University Press, 
American Branch, New York, 1924. 


No better introduction to the philosophy of the hour could be found 
than this splendid little volume. Within the compass of an hundred 
pages Professor Joad has compressed here the most significant contribu- 
tions-of contemporary speculative thought in a remarkably clear and 
lucid manner, and has added the outstanding criticisms against each 
viewpoint discussed. The contents include Modern Realism, The Phi- 
losophy of Mr. Bertrand Russell, Neo-Idealism of Croce and Gentile, 
Pragmatism, and the Philosophy of Bergson. The author has been most 
happy in his ability to prune down and to select the essential fact, and 
has covered a remarkable amount of ground within a very limited space. 
One wishes such Germans as Husserl and Rickert had been mentioned, 
but this may be a partisan’s bias. A group of portraits of the eminent 
contemporary philosophers discussed adds human value to the general 
appeal. 
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SOURCE BOOK IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION, 
by Wituram Hearp Kirpatrick. The Macmillan Company, 
N. Y., 1924. 

The chief function of this book, which has grown up in connection 
with the compiler’s classes, “has been to supplement otherwise avail- 
able reading resources, especially by rendering many short and inacces- 
sible references easy of access.” The writer has taken care to “present 
all sorts of opposed views and positions, the chief criteria for inclu- 
sion being pertinence and clearness with brevity of statement.” The 
instrumental viewpoint is adopted and is prominent in the topics and 
quotations included, John Dewey appearing as the outstanding con- 
tributor. The pungent character of the rich variety of references 
included in the volume will not only provoke the response of the 
student, but should be also of interest to readers other than the denizen 
of the class-room. ‘The book, originally published last year, is now in 


reprint. 
W. H. L. 


ALLIANCES FOR THE MIND, by Gertrupe Besse KINc. 
Harcourt Brace and Co., N. Y. Pp. ix-153. 


Sunday afternoon reading for the philosophical minded—such might 
be the characterization of the twenty-odd essays which compose this 
volume, written by the late Gertrude Besse King. The topics are 
upon current thought and literature, largely criticisms of books, writ- 
ten in an independent style, and revealing a rare feminine spirit and 
intellect. When the authoress was unfortunately taken from us in the 
prime of life, a volume of constructive thought was in process of forma- 
tion. It is anticipated by these essays gleaned from the magazines by her 
friends. It is hoped that from the unfinished manuscript and papers 
of Mrs. King a volume may be published in the not distant future. 

Wola: 


SPIRIT AND PERSONALITY, by Witi1am SAMUEL BisHop. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. Pp. xi-188. 


Spirit and Personality will certainly not satisfy the philosophical mind, 
whatever it may do for the theological thinker. There is a certain 
breadth and tolerance about it that speaks volumes for the character and 
clear-mindedness of its author, but it is perilously safe and sane and moves 
about in a realm scarcely ever touched by modern thought. There is 
no attempt to reach the philosophical foundations of theology nor to 
show how the main doctrines of the church are related to insistent de- 
mands of nature, life and reason. There is abundant appeal to scripture, 
to authoritative interpretations of scripture, to grammatical structure, to 
historic creeds or symbols and to ecclesiastical authority, but there is no- 
where that freedom and independence of thinking which might have 
power to open new avenues of theological thought. The greatest dan- 
ger to theological thinking today lies in its distance away from common 
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life. It does not grasp men where they are. It is universally neglected. 
Few have the hardihood to pick up a book the title of which indicates 
that it is theological. We frequently blame the situation upon the re- 
actionism and wickedness of the times, but it cannot be shown that the 
times are more reactionary nor more wicked than others. What then is 
the matter. Theology is the most interesting subject in the world even 
for the man of the street. Witness the manifold perversions of theology 
that still hold the common curiosity in fads and cults and “isms.” Why 
has theology lost its grip upon modern life? Is it not by reason of its 
deadly uniformity? Is it not because of a paralyzing fear of heresy? 
No age can without peril settle the theological thought of another. 
There must be growth in the expression of the human relations to God, 
and if there is not growth there must be at least a freedom on the part 
of every age to find its own expression for theological truth, and this 
can never be received upon authority, nor cabined in the pages of the 
past; it must spring from living experience, the life of God in human 
souls, if it is to command the lives and thoughts of men. Better for the 
church is the raging torment of virile and constructive heresy than the 
satisfied and complacent dependence upon authority so complete that it 
becomes meaningless to human experience. Theology in our day needs 
the touch of life and only this to replace it once more in the forefront of 
common interests. Of Doctor Bishop’s book we would not say it is 
good. It is clear, it is sane, it is even broad and tolerant; but it is too 
good to be vital. 
Re*1s) 


PROPHETS OF YESTERDAY AND THEIR MESSAGE FOR 
TODAY, by Joun Ketman. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge. Pp. 190. 


Of the three Prophets of Yesterday whom Dr. Kelman deals with in 
his thoughtful book, delivered in the first place as lectures on the Wil- 
liam Belden Noble Foundation at Harvard, the first, Thomas Carlyle, 
was the only Scot like himself. The writer spent his boyhood under the 
shadow of Edinburgh University, in a Scottish manse; but he was too 
young to hear Carlyle give his great deliverance as Lord Rector of the 
University in 1865. The author concedes the lofty tone of the body of 
Carlyle’s teaching, his gospel of work; but it goes only so far, stopping 
short of the Christian element. It was pathetic how the tragic death of 
his wife made him hunger after a faith in immortality which he had 
previously rejected as “Jewish rags.” 

The innate modesty and quiet dignity of Matthew Arnold receive 
full recognition; he was far from being a conceited high-brow, as all 
the intimate revelations of his private life show. His outstanding qual- 
ity was—to use Dr. Kelman’s Latin term—gravitas, found in its best in 
“the elegiac perfectness of his Rugby Chapel.” 

But it is for the third prophet, Robert Browning, that the author 
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eles es rivet 
keeps his enthusiasm. The poet’s optimism suits him exactly. ‘His op- 
timism is not summed up in the general statement that 


“God’s in his heaven— 
All’s right with the world!” 


It is expressed at greater length and with more convincing courage in 
the lines ending: 
“Oh world, as God has made it! All is beauty: 


And knowing this, is love, and love is duty. 
What further can be sought for or declared?” 


J. M. D. 


CREATIVE SPIRITS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY, by 
Grorc Branpes. Translated by Rasmus B. Anderson. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., New York. Pp. ix-478. 


The veteran Danish critic, Georg Brandes, who is now approaching 
his eightieth year, has long ago attained an international reputation. 
These studies cover nearly threescore years of a very active life. The 
first, dated 1869, is an appreciation of Hans Christian Anderson, who 
blazed a new trail in letters. Finding that neither traditional form nor 
existing material sufficed to meet the peculiar requirements of his genius, 
he “hit upon a soil of a quality to give it free nourishment and develop- 
ment—the nursery story.” Like Sainte Beuve, Brandes always tries to 
give us the man behind the written word. ‘What can be more difficult 
and more fruitless” he asks at the opening of his study of the German, 
Paul Heyse, ‘than the attempt to express in words that which is purely 
individual—that which in accordance with its very nature must mock at 
every effort of reproduction? Is not personality, in its uninterrupted 
flow, the true perpetuum mobile, which does not admit of being con- 
structed ? 

His kindly yet incisive study of John Stuart Mill, one of the first 
leaders of European thought to recognize his abilities in a significant 
personal way, is interesting; also his estimate of Swinburne, whom he 
seems to overestimate as “‘the greatest lyrist of his age.”’ He declares 
that he never could have believed it possible that music could be put 
into words, and these words changed into tones, so to speak, as Alger- 
non Charles Swinburne did from the very beginning in his first pub- 
lished songs; their witchery has held him ever since. ‘Swinburne has 
given to English verse a strong metallic sound and a light celestial attri 
bute which only Milton before him had attained.” 


Yet the critic has no word of blame for the withering effect on Swin- 
burne’s genius that his passionate ill-will towards Christianity wielded; 
ill-will towards the supreme evil, God,” as he declares in his beautiful 
cantata, “Atlanta in Calydon.’ He merely notes that “in the poem 
‘Before a Crucifix’ the poet, who has neither tongue nor knee for 
prayer” uses such strong words of contempt as “this carrion crucified.” 
It awoke Marie Corelli’s indignation in her “The Sorrows of Satan.” 

The translation is not all that could be desired. Twice on page 403 
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occurs the term ‘fleshy’ school of poetry; and, in the paragraph below, 
Watts-Duntan.” In the articles on Bjornstjerne Bjornsen and Hen- 
rik Ibsen—these two antipathies—the critic and translator are more at 


home. JaMeD. 


BACKBONE: THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER, by 
SAMUEL S. Drury. The Macmillan Company, New York, Pp. 
vii-216. 

If any of our instructors were asked today, what is the final end of 
education, the answer might ordinarily be expected, Self-Expression. 
Such has been the experience of the reviewer, even in religious schools. 
A recent crime, unique in the history of such tragedies, has called forth 
the indignant query—Is our present system of education turning out 
moral idiots? Does it pay any attention to the prime quality of all in- 
struction, the upbuilding of character. And yet these “moral idiots” 
were searching after Self-Expression! 

In “Backbone” written by a practical teacher, head of a private in- 
stitution where the chapel has its proper place, the whole question is 
taken up. Sympathetic, yet intolerant where religious consistency de- 
mands intolerance, he desires to see the creed taught on the Sundays 
enter the normal climate of our domestic life. ‘The chapel life of our 
religious foundations” he declares, “should not develop orchids but 
hardy plants.” Beginning with the conviction that the world is ruled 
in righteousness, and that personality is a vital gift from God, this be- 
lief develops into consistent behavior, behavior enters business in all 
its ramifications and brings out that brotherhood which is the goal of 


human endeavor. The book is a thoughtful and a timely one. 
J. M. D. 


PHILOSOPHY IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF LAW, by Pirrre 
DE TourTOULON. The Macmillan Company. Pp. 1xi-653. 

This fascinating and critically profound book brings to completion the 
Modern Legal Philosophy Series edited by Dr. Morris R. Cohen. 
While of special value to legal minds the work will have unusual in- 
terest for every student of philosophy. Professor de Tourtoulon shows 
himself not only a master of law but a master equally of philosophical 
criticism. Throughout the book matters are touched upon which are of 
general im portance. The discussion of teleology, causality, race, natural 
selection, social psychology, the emotional and intellectual life in relation 
to the law presents matters that engage the attention of both philosopher 
and scientist, and the whole is climaxed with a discussion of matters per- 
taining to the logic of the law. Everywhere there is, however, the hu- 
man interest. There is an up-to-dateness about the discussion which 
shows the author’s freedom from traditional forms of thought. An 
illustration of this is to be seen in the discussion of natural selection. 
The author refutes the time-worn doctrines of selection and survival as 
at best inefficient tautologies. He points out the unscientific nature of 
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the presumption that whatever has survived is superior and whatever has 
perished is inferior. Science has no means of comparing one with the 
other, hence the presumption is intellectual alone. Not only so but the 
known facts are hostile to the presumption: 

“If every period of elimination were followed by prosperity and progress; 
if after every civil or foreign war, or after every epidemic, countries took 
a new lease of life and health, the probable conclusion would be that in 
these bloody crises they rid themselves of their bad elements, and that 
natural selection is not an empty word. Now it is frecisely the opposite 
which seems established by the facts of history. Even when a people ap- 
parently emerges from such crises with new forces, it is often simply an 
illusion.” s 

Thus, he concludes, “selection does not work to the advantage of any 
moral or physical quality.” It acts indifferently for all environments 
and has no unity of direction.” 

He is equally clear on the question of racial transmissions, as applied 
to the interpretation of history. We are wont to take the creation of 
each period and to look upon it as the creation of the past by a law of 
continuity which we read into the facts, but which are really not there. 
In this way we overlook the necessary relation of each generation to 
its own acts and decisions: 

“The law of transition from the simple to the complex, when applied to 
mental development, can be of no use; for what is simple to us is, perhaps, 
not so historically, and it is impossible for us to appraise the real com- 
plexity of thoughts. 

Besides, there is a reason which prohibits the belief that psychological 
elements have evolved from the simple to the complex by a slow and regu- 
lar process. Ideas and feelings, for a spiritualist as well as a materialist, 
are abstract things which depend upon the brain. In psychology like does 
not necessarily engender like. A feeling of anger, affection or pity which 
crosses my soul or work of logic which occupies my mind is no more related, 
genealogically, to phenomena of the same nature which have been produced 
in the past, than is the light of the lamp which I lighted this evening the 
offspring of that which illuminated the room yesterday. . ... . 

“To affirm that religious sentiment is derived from fear because the sav- 
age experiences this emotion for his fetich, or that conjugal love springs 
from sexual desire because primitive unions were, perhaps, solely brutal, 
and of a sensual selfishness, is a flagrant violation of every principle of 
causality and of historical logic.” 

It seems ungrateful to find points of dissent in a work so generally 
sound but we cannot forego the wish that the chapters on causality had 
been made equally clear. Here for once we find the author nodding, 
for he does not distinguish as he should between phenomenal and efficient 
causation. Yet all the factors for such a distinction are present in his 
treatment while he seems oblivious to them. Such a distinction 
would have gone far toward bringing clearness into a discussion now 
somewhat confused. He discusses mechanical causation by calling it 

= ” . . 

efficient” and later sees that the only really efficient cause is personal. 
Thus he handles clumsily ideas which otherwise might have been clear- 
cut and forceful. The work of the translator is well-done and the type 
and form are readable and pleasing. 
Reber 
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BEGINNERS’ LOGIC, by R. H. Dorrerer. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. Pp. xi-342. 


In this little volume, the writer has attempted to weed out much tra- 
ditional rubbish clustering about the name of logic, to incorporate newer 
phases of the subject and to make, as the title indicates, a satisfactory in- 
troductory text. Without professing to take sides in the theoretical de- 
bates within the logical field (an ideal which no writer in logic can 
wholly avoid), the author strives for a catholic view of the field. He be- 
lieves that “logic is both a science of valid thinking and a pure science 
of order. . . In an age which is keen for obvious utility, it is, I believe, 
a good strategy to begin with an appeal to the interest in valid thinking, 
in the hope of developing in at least some minds an interest in the 
science of order considered as an end in itself.”” For pedagogical reasons 
the center of deductive logic is shifted from the categorical to the hypo- 
thetical syllogism. This book is commendable for its elimination of dead 
matter, for its emphasis upon the actual and practical aspects of logical 
thought, and for the incorporation of the newer phases of symbolic logic. 
Practical exercises are included in each chapter. The book should make 
a wide appeal as an introductory text. It is a step in the right direction. 


W. H. L. 


THE FIELD OF PHILOSOPHY, by Josepu A. LeicnuTon. 
D. Appleton and Company, N. Y. Pp. x-584. 


This excellent text, revised and much improved in appearance, will 
be welcomed by teachers who seek a text in introduction to philosophy. 
A considerable variety of beginner’s texts are now offered, many of 
which are too difficult for college freshmen. Dr. Leighton presents 
briefly and clearly the main standpoints of Greek, medieval and modern 
philosophy and then follows with an outline of the chief problems of 
constructive philosophy. The book has already won wide popularity as 
a text, but is of equal value to any who desire an orientation into 
philosophical study. 


HISTORY OF GREEK PHILOSOPHY, THALES TO DEMO- 
CRITUS, by B. A. G. Futrer. Henry Holt and Company, 
N. Y. Pp. xii-290. 


Of modern books there are comparatively few that deal in an intel- 
ligible way with the history of early Greek philosophy. Up to the 
present it has been an exceedingly difficult task to collate the material 
from its various fragmentary sources. This has been excellently and 
painstakingly done by Dr. Fuller in this volume. He writes in a cap- 
tivating manner calculated to hold the attention of the lay reader and 
yet with a deep and genuine scholarship. His analysis and comparisons 
of the various types of Greek thought are particularly good. The 
value of the work is greatly added to by the possession of a well chosen 
bibliography, and a chronological table. 
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RELIGION, PHILOSOPHY AND HISTORY, by Tuomas B. 
STRONG, Bishop of Ripon. Oxford University Press, American 
Branch, N. Y. Pp. vii-78. 

This volume comprises four lectures recently delivered at Leeds Uni- 
versity. The author passes in swift review over the intellectual devel- 
opments of the Greeks, the Hebrews and the Christian thinkers. The 
main element in man’s intellectual advance he finds in his attempt to 
interpret the world. The Greek does this by positing a Universal which 
like a class term shall be all inclusive and so reaches a virtual pantheism. 
In Hebrew thought the development is along the line of a moral law. 
Neither of these ideas were of sufficient power to arrest and hold the 
individual. In Christianity we come to the full flowering of the per- 
sonalistic idea, a God who is Supreme Person and the fundamental fact 
of the universe. ‘This the author considers the unique interpretive pre- 
sumption, the only adequate and satisfying explanation of existence 
from the standpoint of science, of philosophy or of religion. The author 
sets forth an interesting position, which one wishes he might have 
defended in more explicit detail. | Sd be) 
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The New Orthodoxy 


(Revised Edition) 
By EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES 


This new revision of Edward Scribner Ames’s justly famous 
book is a further definition of orthodoxy, both new and old. Dr. 
Ames maintains that Christianity has entered into a new stage, 
and that a new orthodoxy, which is the preservation of the 
spirit of free inquiry, has come into the world. 


In this new edition, Dr. Ames has molded the discussion nearer 
to his inner conception, and has brought to it the fruit of his 
experience in the interval since its first publication. A new 
introduction has been added, with as interesting a group of 
definitions of religion as have ever been formulated. Dr. Ames 
is an independent thinker with the courage to go beyond forms 
and doctrines. Thoughtful people everywhere have found in 
THE NEW ORTHODOXY a satisfying resolution of their relig- 
ious problems. 
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Many of our subscribers have missed Josephine Hammond for the 
past year and will be glad to see her name once more on our table of 
contents. Her experience as professor of education at Reed College 
added to her clearness of vision and attractive literary style gives espe- 
cial value to her discussion On Being Asked, What is Education? 


Charles Wharton Stork is widely known as Editor of Contemporary 
Verse and for his frequent appearances in American Anthologies. Our 
readers will welcome his coming to THE PERSONALIST pages in the bit 
of verse The Tide of Beauty. 


Allen R. Benham is professor of English in the University of Wash- 
ington, and brings to us some particularly original suggestions in his 
article, Side-Lights on English Romanticism. 


Delo C. Grover is already favorably known to our readers. He is 
Vice-President of Baldwin-Wallace College and writes interestingly of 
The Value of a Psychology of Religion. 


F. M. Bennett of Youngstown, Ohio, widely known leader in his 
denomination and deeply loved, contributes the article The Personal 


God. 


Theodore Stanton has been particularly interested in THe PErson- 
ALIsT from the beginning. He has been a frequent and valued contribu- 
tor to our book reviews. His article on Dante and Petrarch will be 
much appreciated. We regret deeply the news of his death. He had 
been for some time of late, librarian at Rutgers College. 
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To the Gentle Personalist 


G How fine it would be for the extension of the in- 
fluence of The Personalist if more of our many 
friends would write letters to other friends that 
would call out such replies as this: 


q “Your letter regarding The Personalist struck 
fire in one cold heart and dull mind. Indeed 
a backslider is recovered and turns from the error 
of his way. I was formerly a subscriber and con- 
stant reader of The Personalist but of late let my 
subscription lapse and am not even able to address 
a letter to the editor because I do not know his ad- 
dress. You will be appalled, and justly so, at such 
unfathomable ignorance on the part of one who 
once sat at the feet of our Gamaliel. I am enclosing 
a stamped envelope. Will you please send in my 
subscription and if the bill is sent to me I will bring 
forth fruit, meet for repentance.” 


@ We have no money for exploitation and adver- 
tising. We are dependent for our expansion upon 
the interest of our friends. We have a growing 
clientele but it should be growing more rapidly. 
Wouldn’t it be wonderful to give it such a boost as 
to warrant a monthly issue? Who will help? 


@ Note: A manuscript entitled ‘Some Reflections 
upon Einstein’s Doctrine of Relativity’’ is on file in 
this office without the author’s name. We would 
appreciate if the author would communicate with us. 


@ We will pay one dollar each for the following 
early numbers of The Personalist: VOLUME I, NO. 
1 AND NO. 2; VOLUME II, NO. 1. 


